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A STITCH IN TIME 


renewed 


rINHE talk and statements and 

“confessions” in regard to frauds in 
Florida no more af- 
fect public opinion than the late confession 
about the Brooklyn scandal. 


the election of 1276 in 


r There was a 
general conviction in 


very the winter of 
1=76-77 that there had been an immense 
amount of force, terror, and fraud in the 
election, and upon both sides, and there 


was an equally general disgust with the 
telegrams from Gramercy Park to Oregon 
and the mysteries of the Returning Boards. 
But the whole subject was so obscured, the 
character of the witnesses so doubtful, the 
truth so difficult to reach, the scope of in- 
vestigation in all the States so limitless, the 
conviction so profound, that even if the 
actual figures of the returns could be ascer 
tained, they would represent only a vote 
made fraudulent by terrorism of the voters, 
the perception so universal and indisputa- 
ble that the law did not clearly authorize 
Congress to inquire into or set aside the 
certified result in a State, that the agree- 
ment upon 
hailed as the greatest patriotic result ; and 
when Congress accepted its decision, and 
the President was peacefully inaugurated, 
the question, so far as the election of 1876 
and the Presidency of Mr. HAYEs are con- 
cerned, was finally closed in the pubiic 
mind, and closed, so far as those results are 
coneerned, it will undoubtedly remain. Mr. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, who took occa- 
sion immediately after the inauguration to 
express the opinion that the result was ac- 
complish« d by fraud, now expresses the 
equally decided opinion that matters should 
That is 
the overwhelming opinion of intelligent and 
patriot 


the Electoral Commission was 


be allowed to remain in statu quo. 
men. The consequences of an at- 
tempt to unseat a President upon the kind 
of evidence now offered, and by such pro- 
ceedin 


gs as 


are now proposed, would be infi- 
nitely more disastrous than acquiescence in 
the only that prac- 
th able. 

The condition of this country during the 
winter that followed the election of 1876, 
and the revival of the question in the sec- 


wise settlement was 


ond year afterward, show conclusively 

and no intelligent man ought to be blind to 
the truth—that until the present method 
of electing a President is changed, the coun- 
try will be plunged into the probability of 
a revolution at every election. It is obvious 
that the next general election will be very 
The 
upon a “solid South,” which would require 
them to carry but two or three other States. 
The question of “fraud” can very easily be 
raised in any one of them, and there is as 
yet no law providing for its final settlement, 
or for action in case of e disagreement of 
the two Houses of Congress. Since the great 


close. Democrats confidently count 


peril of 1876 this has been really the para- 
mount question, but as yet no decisive steps 
Under the 
existing provision for electing the Presi- 


have been taken by Congress. 


dent, there is no general agreement as to 
the limit of the function of the Vice-Presi- 
dent in counting the yote, and none as to 
the power of Congress, or of either branch. 
The country is simply running for luck. It 
that may at any 
moment break and plunge it into a tremen 


is dancing along over ice 


dous catastrophe. Congress will be recre- 
ant to its highest duty if it adjourns with- 
out adopting a scheme that will prevent the 
dangers that are plainly seen. 

The consequences that would follow such 
vital negligence are obvions. The convic- 
tion that the necessary and inherent insta- 
bility which is alleged of all republican 
yovernment had at last appeared in this 
would be not only a terrible blow at the 
character of popular government, but at our 
own prosperity. The worst “ Mexicaniza- 
tion” that can befall us—and we heard a 
good deal of it in the winter of 1876-77— 








would be the conviction of intelligent and 
enterprising men, who are the truly conserv- 
ative class, that this country had become 
revolutionary like the South American re- 
publics, and that an election was but an- 
other word for a civil convulsion. At pres- 
ent this is not an idle fear. If, in plain 
view of the winter of 1876, and with ample 
time and power to prevent the recurrence 
of a situation which is otherwise most prob- 
able, Congress does nothing, it will be either 
because we do not see our danger or do not 
know how to prevent it. In both cases our 
condemnation would be the same. The 
duty of Congress, therefore, is pressing and 
imperative. It is not to inquire whether in 
a precinct or a ward or a district in any 
State in 1876 some rascal tampered with 
the returns, but to take care that the funda- 
mental law shall hereafter provide a plain 
remedy for the mischiefs which experience 
has shown are now sure to arise in case of 
dispute, and to decide in the same way 
whether or either House 
shall undertake to verify the vote in every 
district in the country, and if so, in what 
manner it shall be done. 


not Congress or 


THE NICHOLAS PLAN. 

ATTENTION has been so imperatively call- 
ed by the events of the last Presidential 
election to the defects of the present plan 
of electing the President that every thought- 
ful suggestion upon the subject is welcome. 
The committee of the House is understood 
to have agreed upon a substitute for the 
present system. The action of the Senate 
committee is not known. Pending a decis- 
ion, therefore, consideration of the NICHOLAS 
“plan” is timely, as it was the proposition 
of a man who had devoted much thought 
to American politics and political methods. 
Last year we stated the plan, and comment- 
ed upon it. In the American Law Review for 
April of this year, Mr. TempLe BopLey, of 
Louisville. Kentucky, describes it clearly, 
and forcibly urges the argument in its fa- 
vor. It is very simple. An electoral col- 
lege is to be chosen by the States, in which 
every State is to have at least one member, 
and one more for every additional million 
of population over the first. The electors 
so chosen are to be arranged alphabetically 
in six classes, and the classes are to be num- 
bered by lot. The first class then selects by 
vote one elector from the second class; the 
second, in the same way, from the third; and 
so on with the other classes, the sixth select- 
ing from the first. There are thus six elect- 
ors chosen from the whole college, and from 
these two are selected by lot. The whole 
college then chooses by vote one of these 
two to be President, and the other is Vice- 
President. 

This is the plan. There is nothing obscure 
or difficult in the details, and Mr. BoDLEY 
proceeds to show by illustration how it 
would work. The object is plain. It is to 
secure a President who shall be the head of 
the nation, and not the chief of a party; 
and to that end to provide a method which 
shall frustrate all individual or party in- 
trigue. The choice by lot battles all schem- 
ing, and by increasing the number of names 
from which the choice by lot is to be made, 
the chances of collusion or of predetermina- 
tion are virtually entirely destroyed. The 
NICHOLAS plan is substantially an attempt 
to restore to the electors the function which 
the Constitution originally devolved upon 
them. This is accomplished by confining 
the selection of the President to the body 
of electors, and thus compelling every State 
to choose as electors those of its citizens 
from among whom it would prefer to see 
the President chosen if the lot should fall 
upon the State. This would probably se- 
cure a worthy delegation from each State, 
and for reasons which did not exist unde 
the old system, where the possible President 
was not an elector. Thus in New York the 
Republicans would nominate as electors the 
five or six leading men who could be consid- 
ered by the party in the State as eligible for 
the Presidency. But no combination, either 
in New York or among Republicans in all 
the States, could compel the lot to fall upon 
any designated person. The same would be 
true of the Democrats. Thus each party 
would nominate its leaders in every State, 
and the President, to whatever party he 
might belong, would necessarily be one of 
its leaders. He would, therefore, be a party 
man, that is to say, a man with strong con- 
victions that his party was really the guard- 
ian of the public welfare. But a Pres- 
ident so would have nobody to 
reward for his election. The power of pat 
ronage, consequently, would not be used for 
personal ends, and a great evil would there- 
by be remedied. ~ But although not elected 
as the previously nominated candidate of 
a party, he would be still a man of strong 
party conviction, and if he could command 
the patronage, he would naturally use it for 
the benefit of the party that he thought most 
truly patriotic. Under existing laws, there- 
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fore, the patronage would still be a party if 
not a personal weapon, and therefore we can 
not agree with Mr. BopLEY that a real re- 
form of the civil service system is included 
in the NICHOLAS scheme, although undoubt- 
edly the plan would strip it of gross abuses. 

The usual objections to the plan, such as 
the destruction of laudable ambition, and 
the deprivation of the right of nomination, 
and electing a President by “ chucking up 
a copper,” are more plausible than real. No 
system could more effectually destroy am- 
bition than the present one, which is based 
wholly upon availability. Parties seek a 
candidate against whom the least can be 
said. But an able and ambitious man is 
necessarily conspicuous, and has “a record” 
from which, as experience shows, “ every 
As for the right of 
in a National Convention, the 
suggestion to any one familiar with politics 
is merely amusing. 


thing can be proved.” 
nomination 


A Convention, which is 
an enthusiastic and clamorous mob, chooses 
at hap-hazard, or by bargain, or by a hurra, 
one of a certain number of men previously 
selected by irresponsible persons, and often 
by a corrupt understanding. It is not only 
not the free action of the party, but it is 
chance in its worst and most dangerous 
form, while the NICHOLAS plan offers chance 
in its best and most promising form. It is, 
indeed, true that a party “machine” of ei- 
ther side might nominate the electors in 
any State, but its power would end there, 
while the conditions of the scheme, as we 
have said, would compel the machine in 
each State to nominate its leading men. 
We have said enough to show the character 
of the NicHOLAS plan, and that it deserves 
careful consideration from all who desire a 
real improvement in the method of elect- 
ing the President, and who believe that the 
country will willingly and intelligently dis- 
cuss any reasonable scheme. This plan is 
merely a new use of the body of electors 
which both the original and amended plans 
of the Constitution contemplate, and the 
only question is whether it does not secure 
the object sought by them more wisely and 
wore surely than any that has been sug- 
gested. 


THE “OLD MOLE.” 


THE reported conversation between the 
President and Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsyl- 
vania, about contributions to political ex- 
penses from oftice-holders, may be easily per- 
verted to great mischief. The President's 
wish is plain enough. It is that office-hold- 
ers shall be perfectly independent in the 
matter, and give or not, exactly as they 
choose. But the truth that needs to be em- 
phasized is that the root of half the evil of 
the present system of the civil service is the 
idea that oftice-holders ought to pay because 
they are office-holders ; in other words, that 
they enjoy an evormous favor, for which 
they should willingly account to the authors 
of the favor. This view is now the accept- 
ed and unquestioned theory, and it is the 
money raised under it which maintains “the 
machine” in full vigor, and enables it to de- 
stroy political independence, and exclude 
able and honorable men from public life. A 
perversion of any words of the President to 
the support of this theory would be a pub- 
lic misfortune. But it 
that any statement of his actual expressions 
reported from Washington is correct in de- 
tail. Such reports are always to be revised 
in the mind of the reader by the President’s 
known and declared views and by his un- 
doubted sincerity. But it is time that the 
ridiculous notion that office-holders are es- 
pecially bound to contribute to election ex- 
penses should be exposed. They are poorly 
paid, and they are more defenseiess against 
extortion than other persons, and every one 
who desires a real reform will, under exist- 
ing circumstances, favor absolute prohibi- 
tion rather than encouragement of contribu- 
tions from them. 

But the lately reported remark of Secre- 
tary SHERMAN that persons “employed by 
the government will be permitted to work 
individually in connection with the Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee, and to con- 
tribute money to carry on the campaign,” 
and the letter of Attorney-General DEVENS 
last autumn, and the alleged purpose of re- 
organization of political associations among 
the clerks of the departments in Washing- 
ton, are signs of a vital misunderstanding 
of the subject. There can be no half-way 
measures or position. When, indeed, there 
is a law duly enforced which provides an 
honorable and reasonable tenure of office, it 
may be left to every office-holder to deter- 
mine the kind and degree of his activity in 
But in the actual situation the 
imperative duty of an Administration which 
desires to secure the independence and effi- 
ciency of the service is to enforce the order 


is unfair to assume 


politics. 


| of last June in its fullest significance, and, 


so far as depends upon its own action, to re- 
quire total abstinence from political man- 
aging and campaigning on the part of office- 
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holders. The angry retort that no President 
has the right to deprive American citizens 
of their political privileges of sharing jin 
the work of politics, is conclusively disposed 
of by the principle that it is the President's 
duty to prohibit any thing which in his 
judgment interferes with the efficient per- 
formance of duty in his subordinates of the 
executive department. If he transcends his 
authority, there is the remedy of impeach- 
ment. 

Now oftfice-holding control of polities, sus- 
tained by assessments levied under the ter- 
ror and the practical certainty of removal, 
is not only destructive of the efficiency of 
the service, but of the popular freedom of 
elections. It is an evil to be arrested by 
every proper means at the command of the 
President, and the possible mischief that 
might arise from the prohibition of all offi- 
cial political activity is nothing in compar- 
ison with the enormous evil of that activity 
as it now exists. The taxes levied upon 
office-holders are the main support of that 
activity, and the first condition of stopping 
them is the conviction upon the part of the 
victims that the Administration is resolved, 
so far as its power extends, to stop them at 
all hazards. They will not have, and they 
can not have, that conviction as long as the 
superior officers who levy the tax and who 
believe it ought to be levied still remain in 
power. Despite the President’s personal 
wishes, the abuse will continue until men 
who that 
placed in authority. That, indeed, is be- 
yond the President’s sole power. But he can 
always show the kind of man that he would 
appoint if he could. The letiver of the At- 
torney-General and the reported remark of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are absolutely 
at variance with the spirit of the President’s 
order of last June, and must have the most 
demoralizing effect upon the service, neces- 
sarily preventing the very object which the 
President has in view. 


are resolved it shall stop are 


THE FLOWER MISSION. 

THERE was a very interesting meeting in 
this city a few days since of the ladies con- 
nected with the “Flower and Fruit Mis- 
sion.” This is not only one of the most 
beautiful, but one of the most humane and 
useful of charities, and the testimony to its 
influence and results offered at the meeting 
was unexpected and remarkable. The ob- 
ject of the mission is the distribution of 
fruits and flowers during the season in the 
public hospitals and among the sick poor 
of the city. The flowers are sent on Mon- 
day and Thursday mornings by the express- 
es, Which generously aid the good work by 
charging nothing for the service, to the 
rooms at No. 239 Fourth Avenue; and dur- 
ing the summer of 1877 gifts of flowers and 
fruit came from seventy-eight different 
towns in the neighborhood of New York. 
There were nearly 74,000 bouquets, and 
these, with the fruit, were distributed among 
103 hospitals, homes, missions, asylums, in- 
firmaries, lodging-houses, industrial schools, 
tenement-houses, and three prisons. The 
work has been perfectly quiet and unosten- 
tatious and inexpensive. The actual outlay 
of the mission during the eight years of its 
existence has not amounted to $200. The 
workers are usually ladies, and the 
object of the meeting was to bring together 
for acquaintance and social intercourse those 
in the different towns who have been inter- 
ested. 

The room was full, chiefly of ladies, and 
after a simple lunch the assembly was call- 
ed to order, and a series of brief and most 
interesting speeches followed. The speak- 
ers were the Rey. Drs. JoHN HALL, ADAMS, 
OsGoop, and BeLLows, Drs. WILLARD Pak- 
KER and Sayre, Mr. Depuy, of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, and Mr. Joun CROSBY 
BROWN; and letters read from Mr. 
BRACE and Dr. Woop. These were all testi- 
monies to the exceeding value of the work 
from the varied experience of those who, 
more than any other classes in the commu- 
nity, are brought into intimate relations 
with the suffering and the poor, and nothing 
could be more impressive and interesting 
than the statements of the eminent 
geons of Bellevue Hospital, describing the 
happy results of the work in that institu- 
tion. The proof to the poor patients of the 
human sympathy and interest which do not 
forget them in their extremity is a moral 
tonic which has the best possible physical 
effect. The warmth and eloquence of the 
expressions of gratitude from the surgeons 
were the highest tribute to the good work 
of the mission. Mr. Deruy, whose exper- 
ence in the tenement-houses is like that of 
the doctors in the hospitals, confirmed al! 
that they said, and told touching stories ot 
the delight which the flowers and fruit, and, 
above all, the sympathy of which they are 
the tokens, bring into the most squalid 
rooms of the sick and dy ing poor. 


active 


were 


sur- 


No one could hear what was said, in 
speeches as fresh and sincere as any We 
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wondering that 
interest in | 
not only the 


have ever heard, without 
he had not taken a more active 
As Mr. Brown said, 


garden flowers, but the wild flowers and the 
g 





the work 


road-side weeds, are most grateful to the suf 


fering patient in town Every rural neigh 


of those neighborhoods, without appre 


borhood near the city will presently be bur 
ied in blossoms of every kind. A littl 
thought and organization ll enable every | 





one 
ciable loss to itself, to bestow the richest | 
blessings and joy upon thousands of suffer- | 
ing little children and men and women } 
“They taste so sweet to my heart!” said one | 
poor old body dying in a Baxter Street ten 
ement-house. The Flower Mission is a sim 
ple, easy, pl vctical way of “doing good” 
which, until this beginning was made, had 
not, perhaps, occurred to thousands who are 
ready and willing to work. They have only 
to put themselves in communication with 
the Flower Mission, No. 239 Fourth Avenue 
and they will receive all information about 
details. 
PRIVATEERING 

Ir is reported from California that there 
is a proposition to fit out privateers unde 
letters ot marque from Russia to sail against 
British commerce should there be war, and 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, in London, has written 
a lette! prophe sying, in that case, a general 
American onslaught of privateering But 
as a correspondent of the London Times | 


to be often ftorgot 


of Washing 


points out, al d as seems 


the Treat 





ten in this country, 


ton, under which we recovered damages 
from England at Geneva, was designed as 


an “iron-clad” defense against this very 


The 


have made themselves responsible for the es 


mischief. 


cape of any unfriendly armed vessel, and for 


al rhis 

was one of the objections urged against the | 
treaty by those who hold that we 
rely upon privateering It 


two countries by that treaty 


1 the consequences of the escape. 
ought to | 
was one of its 
strong recommendations to those who favor 
honorable war. Mr. St ndeed, wished 
to amend the text of the treaty by 
ing the phrase “by all means 


MNER 


for the “due diligence” which each govern 
ment was to exercis« But the words of the 
treaty were held to convey all the force of 
the proposed substitute, and the duties de 
volved upon the governments were most 


itringent. 


Not only are we to watch carefully and 
arrest promptly every suspic 


t if the iW 


the 


is proceeditr g 


in our ports, b s prove to be in 


summary 


| 
. | 
adequate for } 


frustration of any licit or privateering 


movement, Congress must provide the nec- 
and if it fa 
the inadequac y of the laws is 
to judgment against us. Thus it 
ly provided that privateers are 
through the holes in our ols 
and that 


our “revenge” for 


essary legislation: ls to do so, 


to be no bar 
is express- 
not to sail 
1 neutrality laws, 
to take 
ravages of the Ala- 
We have, indeed, 


as we have 


under no pretext are we 
the 
bama and the Shenandoah. 


no excuse for revenge, been al- 





American 
to take no 


very honorable 
| } 


it we are pledged 


ready paid, and « 
must rejoice thi 


surreptitious part in a possible wal 
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HOLAHAN 


THE vote on the passage of the “ HoLAHAN” 








Excise Bill in the Assembly of New York il- 
lustrates one of the reasons of the strength 
and tenacity of the Repub! in party, to 
which we have often called attention. It is 
the general conviction that it is, upon the 
whole, the party of the intelligence and in 
dustry and progressive tendency of the 
country. This feeling is constantly just 
fied by facts. If there be a purely dema 
gic proposition in Congress or a State Leg 
lature, it is tolerably certain that it will 
generally receive its largest and strongest 
support from the Democratic party. On the 
other hand, if there be one favorable to edu- 
cation, to temperance, to real reform, it will 
usual find its active friends amor y the 





Republicans. We are very far 


OI thinking that all 


from saying 
Democratic legislators 


md all 


patriots, 


are demagogue S he publican legis- 


lators unselfish ind we know very 


well that signal individual exce ptions to a 
generalization of this kind could be readily 
mentioned. But the fact of the general tend- 
ency remains as indisputable as the other 
fact that the more intelligent a 
community is, the more Republican it is. It 


is this whi 


y y IIx 
pre erTauy 


bh leads to the conviction, which 
has been so long powerful 


ind controlling 

and 
justly excites distrust 
with the 
It is not 
»survive 


misconduct, but it is 


in the country, that the 
much that 


and disgust, the 


upon whole, 
despite 
country 18 saler 
government in Republican hands 
a conviction wh ch will 


party follies and 


or ought t 








oO that makes the loss of public confidence 
in the party a greater shame to its recog- 
nized leaders 

The story of the HOLANAN” | n this 
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view, is very brief. It was discovered some 


months since that the law of 1257 was real 
ly the only existing excise law, 
required that should be 
only to innholders for retailing liquor to be 
the A strict 
tion and enforcement of 


licenses grante: 


drunk at countelr interpreta 


necessarily close a very large part of the 
York a 
It aroused, therefore, th« 


ity of what 


grog-shops in New 1 other cit 





most active 
the 
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is known as liquor 


est.” An unsuccessf 
the ea 
for the existing law the 
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an effort in the same direction. 
that 
innholders, but to all persons ol good mor 
al character,” 
ery body 
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was less stringent *HOLAHAN” bill 


may be granted not only t 


licenses 


which means practically ev 


raise money to 
odd 


of Watertown, Syracuse, 


who can pay fi 


a license. By an prov the citi 
and Newburgh ar 
excepted from the operation of the 
restriction still 
force in the rural parts of the 

The “ HOLAHAN” bill, which is well ds 
scribed by the World as a “ 
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State 
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ocratic Senator 


from Georgia, made a speec 


in Boston. Our readers will 


extract we give which of the two Senat 


hows the spirit of patriotic statesmans! 
und which of the parties is the more fort 
rhat General Go 


for himself alone, and that the 


nate in its spokesmal 


DON spe aKS 


is no such feeling in the Southern States 


would have insisted with Dr. JOHNSON that 
I 


le 
Apl ] il 


hostility be 


he represents, 18s an assertion which 1s n 


ply absurd. Such an assertion springs fr 
the same disposition which makes the | 


lish Tories declare that 


i 
Russian statesmen and even the w« 
Empe ror are all lies. 

} At the dinner of the Commerci 
| Boston, Senator GORDON said 

| 


“T care not what mere poli Ans I BA 






in ive perceptions of the people of the country 
refuse to believe and refuse to bas futur egisiat 
of the country on the unreasoning assertion t 
portion of the 

n his heart of | 
lieve it. Y¥ 


or Democrats, 


people are the enemies of 


searts the pol 1 





yu men of Massachusett 
do not believeit. Wel 
Do we pre 
of bloody-minded enemies of our cor 


» is the 





of ourselves. sent to y¥ 


evidence of that host y W 





1¢, What have we 
volutionary spirit 
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JOHN MORRISSEY 
Mr. Jonn Morrissey, who died at Saratoga on 
the evening of May 1, was ar whose prom 
nence in State ind city polit ead the public to 


take an exceptional interest 


seems strange, Indeed, that one who began life 
a street rough, who was at different time 1 
steamboat fireman, an emigrant runner, a | 
sional pugilist, and during the latter yea of } 
life the proprietor of fashionable gambling-ho 
whose gilded fascinations allured thousands of 
young men to ruin, should be accepted as a re 
form leader in politics, should be elected to Cor 
gress and the State Legislature. and that } 
death should be regretted as the loss of 

ble and efficient a n the « e of | 

lation. But the explanation of tl Ano 
simple enoug! Mr. Morrissey was incapal 
drawing nice moral distinctions Hk 

perceive any difference between betting on the 


turn of a cat l and betting on the rise and fall of 
stocks ; but it the unanimous verdict of | , 
sociates In p blic fe that he was a man ot strict 


integrity, above trickery and deceit, and that h 


was never engaged in any job or scheme agai 
the public welfar He did his duty “ according 
to his lights,” ar in every office which he he 
he acted the part of an honest man rh much 
must in Stice be ud of fim, in estimating | 


character as a p t in, howe 
may reprobate the detestadle business in which 


he was engag is a priva I 

Mr. Mornissky was born I ind, Februa 
12, 1831 Att , ew t 
to this country | wh i 





Troy, New York, where he grew up to manhood 
He received a meagre education ilmost none. in 
fact—and led a roug! fe among tl 

men in the iron mills, amo 


strength was regarded as the noblest attrib 
ofaman. As a youth he acl ut t 
ety for his combative qualitic und was regarded 
as a formidabl ntagonist in a fieht I tight 
ing propensities led him int neral ' 
in which he displayed astonishing physical et 


gy, pluck, and endurance 

When about fifteen years old he served as fire 
man on a Hudson River steamboat He first be 
came known in this city through a free fight 
place then notorious as a resort for porting men 


which brought him to the notice of an emplover 
of emigrant runners, who at once engaged his 
Services At that time these runners’ were the 


pest and terror of emigrant who were robbed 
and ill-treated by them in the most brutal and 


shameless manner The new-comer was imme 
diately set upon by the older hands in the | i 
ness, but Morrissey soon convi d them shat 
they had better let him alone 


The discovery of gold in California induced 
Mr. Morrissey to seek his fortunes on the Pacific 
coast, whither so many adventurers were drawn 
He met with many adventures of various kinds 


engaged in a prize-fight with Georce Tuompson, | 


and in 1851 returned to the East. We will not 
follow his record here, nor attempt to recount his 
pugilistic achievements. His career in the priz 
ring ended with his contest with Joun C. Heenan 
in 1858 He soon after settled in New York, and 
became proprietor of a faro-bank, in which, and 
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TAKEN BY SURPRISE 
, ee . . 
iw ind a ¢ 
1 But f 
i ‘ iI know you don’t, Patty 
No, Mrs. D said good-nat 1 Patty 
I vs to work 1 I take pride in fixin 
Miss Dolly: it’s Aer party, you know And 
J st 3 me ail tl young ladies is to bring 
Lf wn pa 1 s rt L be i Sit ot I “« to 
. of ¢ say there never was | 
g t ist this vea and in the | 
per to Mrs. Dobson 2” 
Ht tt ed the housekeeper ; | 
. 1! t irt [ r it al ] the t in 
W , they have a good sup 
pe t ‘ 1 ha lone without 
that Fr « sent with Jacques, for I don't 
} t } cor 1d never hall; it’s 
t gs a crokKits and myniece 1 
del'ter to Ame ins that was brought up on 
Vuufl und iked beans, and good stiff 
} And they'll have an appetite for 
t hills through the drivin’ 
" it straw-ride sledge of Gaffer’s 
only thing that could be pitched upon to hold 
D ! said Pat And I wonder who 
Miss Dolly's pardner is? If it’s that pretty, 
cu headed Mr. Ned Berton, I don’t blame het 
{ g ug Vl Derwent a t Now what 
5 M Ik hate Mr. Ned and she 
af 1 ea est . 
I « t sa Mrs. Dobs tis be | 
( S¢ e has ot another husband in her eye | 
for Miss Dolly. But if she has, what bizness is’t 
‘ What bizness is’t of s, Patty 
Y ght to know better than be meddling with | 
‘ ffaire of r betters—a young thing like | 
W he nt gossips parted, Mrs. Dobson to | 
go s sta ind watch th 1lad-dressing—in 
“ ( 1 to her satisfaction the French cook 
played the preseribed t 1 part of “a madman 
t to go up Stairs for a 
ist room, Which was all in 
er, a ,ouse,” so Patty thought, 
f cur n’ things 
A real g s room it was, though Dolly was a 
i Own, elg t ner t birthday, and 
this winter Patty flitted around the 
feather duster in hand, and lingered fondly 
‘ luchesse,” as Mrs. Derwent called the 
e-dt 1 toilette whose mirror was bestuck 
1< is and photographs, a card dropped from 
ind lighted upon the blue pincushion 
tt fted it, somewhat troubled, for she had 


ordered not to touch the mirror, and she 
ransgression of that order that if 
lown like a card house, 


ere was no putting it up again to cheat Miss 


y came tumbling 











lk 
St oked at the memento ruefull It was 
arge card, wit 4 gray crest in the corne and 
few 3 She turned it ove On that | 
too t was writing, but in different-col 
I h finer Patty could not read 
writ yr but ( 1id to h rself, “ This card 
M D ull It to put it back In the 
and | ips push down the others, or per 
put it t wrong place, so Miss Dolly will 
I have been touching? No; I'll just stand 
t} ry, with the crest side outward, right 
I t ft cushion, al 1 she'll se it and 
I Patty took her last look at the pet room, 
turned down the lights, and shut the door, 
nd went, with less ent ism, through the other 
t-chambers. And before long the great sledge, 
ts six horses and its hundred bells and its 
ry people, came rushing and jingling and sing 
1 shouting uy door And supper 
ead nd the yple just flew to their 
ms to drop their wraps And then at the last 
ent it was discovered that there were seven 
en guests instead of the teen led for; 
1M D beautiful Miss Dolly, with her 
é I t nt a tars, and her ilken 
iir fluffing p arour 1 her forehead and 
r } ttering streams upon her fur-lined 
‘ t she tossed back like white wings, until 
ked like an a 1 in a picture, only mort 
od in the passa und said, “ Well, then, 
] give some one my room, and I will gd with 
( sin Emil And Patty, with a natural in 
t of attr tio yr the pretty curl) headed 
Wr. Ned Berton t, straight to him first, and 
Wi l u please, Sir, take Miss Dolly’s 
and I'll show it wat And Mr 
Berton, w t utt ga rd, but looking, 
Patty said afterward ist tht up and flut 
is he wa 1 
Then t e wa ‘ ind by the time the 
struck twelve, good-nights were said, and 
ruests were all locked in tl r chambers to 
ek the slumber that should make them quite 
esh for the delightful morrow 
And at midnight Ned Berton, in a sort of awe 
tood in Dolly's room, with his hand upon h 
eart. lool r about hin 1 Sa g, beneath his 
eath, “ This is hers, then, and ntome! I 
m glad no other fellow has it 1} » I would 
knock down any other fellow who had this room 


vho dared to sle« p in it, oF who dared to take a 
Dolly, my darling angel! I hardly 
sacred,—I sup 
yose she fixes her hair there; he glanced at the 
ilue and white toilet. And I suppose she kneels 
down and says her prayers here ;” he not only 
glanced at but he kissed the blue and white cov 
erlet. Dolly was Ned’s first love, and he adored 
her. “I don’t think I shall sleep to night, or, if I 
do, ’twill be to dream of her, like one who looks 
on life when he is dying; for I know very well— 


yng look at it 


dare to sleep in it myself, it is so 
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it than ever—my love is hopel ss.—W hat is this 
My card ?” His eye had caught the crested card 
gainst the pincushion. He approached and 
it, recognizing his own 
he sighed, “‘ 1 remember the 
day I gave that to Dolly, more tl 
ves, for it was at Christmas-time, and now it is 
February. I slipped it into her hand as she pass- 
ed through the hall, at the Damois breakfast, with 
that detestable Eustace Hurd I saw her blush 
quickly before she took it. How well she knew 
I had something for her! I believe Dolly and I 
could make each other understand any thing with- 
‘A word to the wise,’ 
‘is sufficient ;’ a look is enough to th« 
loving. And what eyes she has! Well, I must 
t them; I must learn to forget them. But 
not to-night—not to-night, Dolly - 
He took up the card and mechanically turned 
t over. “N. B.,” and a few lines of handwrit- 
ing. He paused at “N. B.” “ Her writing, and 
us she names me—Ned, Ned Berton. 
It must be for me. She knows that I am here 
What else, then, could the card—my card—be here 
for? ‘N. B.’—to any other eyes, and in case of 
but to me !—ah, I will 
wte well, my angel! ‘N. B.—Ask mamma to- 
night, and if she says no, ask papa; and if he 
To-night, without 








a year ago-— 








out a word or whisper 
they say, 





my initials, 


accident, simply nota bene , 


says no, make him say yes. 


February 10.” 

“*February tenth’—that’s to-morrow, ‘ Ask 
mamma.’ Oh, Dolly, can you mean it? Your 
command is law; but Mrs. Derwent will say 
me That is a foregone conclusion, since I have no 
prospects—no immediate prospects at least—and 
here’s Eustace Hurd worth half a million. There’s 
hope for me there. ‘Then ask papa ; and if 
he says no, make him say yes.’ Can I make 
him? What shall I say to make him? What 
arguments can I bring to bear upon this intelli 
gent, kindly, but thorough ‘man of the world,’ in 
this age of high living, when sentiment rates at 
so little and money rates at so much, to show my 
self, a young lawyer with an income of barely 
three thousand a year, a just rival, in a claim for 
the hand of Dolly Derwent, of Eustace Hurd, 
worth half a million? What arguments can I 
use? Or, in default of argument, how shall I ex- 
press myse lf to reach his heart ?—for I suppose 
that under all his jovial worldliness he has a 
heart. Let me think.” 

And he thought. Alone there in Dolly’s room, 
with the light lowered to a spark, sitting in the 
arm-chair, with his head leaning upon his hand 
and his eyes downcast, he thought. The wind 
that had arisen with sunset died down; its wild 
sobbing across the hills and in the tree-tops ceased ; 
rain fell, then a sharp, fine sleet beat against the 
window-panes ; that too ceased. The little porce- 
lain clock upon the mantel struck half past four, 
and still Ned Berton thought. At last dim day- 
light glimmered on the walls, and then, wearied 
to the soul, he flung himself upon the sofa and 
fell asleep 

Some one awoke him late. He was the last 
one at the breakfast table, and the sleighs—eight 
dashing little cutters, with “ just room for two’’— 
were at the door. The eighth had been procured 
with some difficulty ; but this Ned Berton was not 
to know: politeness would not inform him that 
he was the odd one of the party, the seven- 
teenth, who had not been provided for, having 
been invited by Mr. Derwent on the supposition 
that “of course Ned was included”—a supposi 
tion which Mr. D. learned emphatically, afterward, 
had not been founded upon fact. 

Mrs. Derwent, however, not to be 
made the best of an embarrassing blun 
der, and in spite of her plan that only the young 
people, seven couples, should enjoy the sleigh 
ing, and in spite of her antipathy to that diver 
sion and her unconquerable fear of horses, which 
even the sober grays of her Park phaeton could 
not render calm, heroically ordered the cutter 

She came and rested her plump little jewelled 
hand with matronly ease upon Ned’s shoulder, as 
at the now deserted breakfast table he bent over 
his plate in abstracted mood, trying to swallow 
his hot roll and coffee, and said, genially, “So, Ned, 
Iam to go with you. But only on one condition— 
that you will promise not to run away with me.” 

Ned withdrew himself from his soul’s preoceu 
pation just sufficiently to jerk down a last mouth 
ful and to say, with rather confused gallantry, “ I 
can not promise for myself, Mrs. Derwent; but 
I will promise that no unappreciative animal, no 
‘untamed fiery steed,’ shall run away with you.” 

“Then come,” said she, gayly, “for they are 
all going or gone. Why, Ned, you have eaten 
nothing. Won't you have another cup of coffee ? 
No? Well, we shall lunch sumptuously at the 
‘Blue Globe ;’ they have been two weeks pre- 
paring for us. That will be déjeuner for you 
Where is Dolly ?” 

Ah, Dolly! There she stood on the door-step 
by the side of Eustace Hurd, wrapped tight in her 
fur cloak, ready for departure, and her sweet warm 
face—not hooded deeply enough to hide its gold- 
en halo—turned wistfully backward. ‘“ Good-by, 
mamma,” she cried; and then she saw Ned, and 
the sweet face changed—turned pale for the in 
stant, Ned thought, if such a thing conld happen 
that a rose-bud should turn pale. She gave him 
just a look, scarcely a smile. He felt his heart’s 
wild beating answer her appealing look 


remiss as 


hostess, 


one of 
those miracles of mornings when the white mantle 
of the snow makes the world like a new-born plan 
et; when Nature shows herself in all her 
renderings a sculptor more than a painter, ex 
claiming, for the moment, like the passionate an 
gel of the palette, “Form is every thing; the 
outline is the picture Tl leet had polished 
the snow, and the scene was not only moulded 
against the horizon in bold and chiselled contour 


Such a morning as that morning was! 


irtistic 


but every detail of foreground, every stone and 
fence and leafless bush, and every aisle of per 
spective, every farm-house and grove and over 


marble, decisive and pure 
! 


and delicately hewn in 
ess marvel of curve and tracery. A white 
new worl 1. 

To Ned Berton, with one thought in heart and 
brain and imagination, this wealth of beauty was 
And Mrs. Derwent certainly had no 
expression of admiration on her countenance as 
she said, spasmodically, “ This is really”—with an 
alarmed glance at the horse’s ears—“ the best— 
isn’t it, Ned ?”—with a terrified gasp as the sleigh 
lurched and darted forward—“ sleighing that we” 
—and an impetuous movement of her hand out of 
her muff—“ we have had”—and an uncontrollable 
clutch at Ned’s arm—*“ in years.” 

“Splendid!” said Ned, gloomily. 
said Ned, savagely. “Oh, how I wish,” he thought, 
“that I could get hold of Eustace Hurd’s coat 
collar! He would be tossed into that 
bank before he knew it: how does he dare to 
bend his head so close to Dolly % There! now 
they have turned the corner; they will be out of 
sight.” “Whoa, Charlie! hi, Charlie !”—to the 
horse, which exhibited decided signs of uneasiness, 
developing presently into vicious restiveness, the 
unruly beast now leaping frantically onward, now 
shying at a shadow, dnd now with uprearing 
hind-legs bespattering the occupants of the sl igh 
with bits of ice and snow dust. Mrs. Derwent 
nearly fainted, and then “came to;” and Ned 
Berton nearly swore, as the sleigh in front exas 
perated him with its silhouette of a tender couple, 
and then recovered himself with a consideration 
of pity for his really suffering companion, and 
with—faith in Dolly. 

So they proceeded, having some intervals of 
smooth going and long 
spells of harassing irregularity in the conduct of 
the horse, and of stinging jealousy to Ned, and 
of unfeigned terror on the part of Mrs, Derwent, 
until, after a distressing sleigh-ride of two hours, 
they came to the “ Blue Globe;” and Mrs. Der- 
went, immediately after alighting, rushed to Dol 
ly and said, “ My dear, I can not possibly go back 
with him. My nerves will be shattered. You 
will have to, for you are not afraid of any thing, 
my darling. I will go home with Eustace Hurd; 
you must go with Ned. Only’”’—with sudden cau- 
tion—“ you must promise that you will not speak 
a word, or let him speak a word, beyond common- 
place.” 

And Dolly, only too glad on any terms to re- 
turn with her dear lover, promised faithfully; 
whereupon Mrs. Derwent’s terror subsided. The 
young people had a dance in the rustic ball-room 
of the “Blue Globe,” and then lunch; and by 
four o’clock the sleighs were ordered for home, 
and Mrs. Derwent went with Eustace Hurd. And 
Dolly—silent, blissful Dolly—was tucked raptur 
ously into the cutter with Ned. Off and away 
again ! 

The afternoon was superb. Even Ned, who 
had been blind all the morning, appreciated the 
beauty now. The sun shone as it never shone 
before; the sky was like a sapphire; the icicles 
melted and dropped in a million diamonds; the 
shadows of the fir-trees on the burnished snow 
were blue as the blue of the Grotta Azzurro. The 
little snow-birds hopped tamely by the road-side, 
and chirped musically. And the horse—going 
home—was as gentle as a lamb: Ned was able to 
drive him with one hand, and so find place for the 
other hand under the sleigh-robe close to Dolly’s 

Faithful to her promise to keep the talk per- 
fectly commonplace, whenever Ned approached 
any topic deeply interesting, Dolly interposed with 
a light remark or laughing jest, until at last Ned 
became desperate, and cried, ‘ Oh, Dolly, will you 
not listen to a word that is earnest? May I not 
speak to you one moment of that ?” 

And then she answered, quite seriously, even 
sadly: “ Not for the world of that, dear Ned. Not 
to-day. To-morrow, perhaps; if there is such a 
thing as to-morrow for me, when I only wish that 
to-day—just as it is now, 1 mean—could last for 
ever! To-morrow, perhaps, you may speak of 
that ; not before, as you love me, Ned.” 

“Then you are not hopeful?” sighed Ned 

“Hopeful? Oh no, no; so far from hopeful! 
But, oh, Ned, hush!” He felt, under the sleigh 
robe, her little hand’s quick pressure of his. “‘ Let 


us just be happy this beautiful day, that seems to 
rub out every thing that is dark and gloomy with 
its white-cloved hand. I love these blue and 
white winter days. Every one loves contrast, you 
know; and, Ned, the colors of my life are not 
these light, gentle colors just now.” 


match 


as naught. 


“ Glorious !” 


snow- 


conversation between 





That evening, when Dolly was dressed for the 
German in her delicate gown of pink gauze and 
her wreath of blush-roses, two notes were brought 
to her almost simultaneously; one on a silver 
salver by Jacques, who was dismissed immedi 
ately, and the other produced with some pertur- 
bation from an apron pocket by Patty, who de 
voutly lingered 

Dolly had just reached the landing of the upper 
staircase, on her way down to the drawing-room, 
when these messages reac hed her, and she stood 
in the arch of the stained-glass window—where 
Patty hastened to light the bracket lamp—and 
read them both. The first, on lavender-tinted 
paper, with a monogram tricolored, was from 
Eustace Hurd 


“Dear Miss Derwent,—At last I have the 
permission of your mother to say to you a few 
words that I have long wished to say, and that 
have only been suppressed, in consideration for 
your youth and inexperience, until this hour 
Will you grant me the indulgent favor to come 
into the library for a moment before the dance ? 

“ Your devoted Evstace Hurp. 


The other note—on papa’s business paper— 


was from Ned Berton 


“My parting Ancet,—I have done exactly as 
you told me—at least in regard to your father 
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which I have worn upon my he 
Dolly, but for your divine cou 
yielded to despair 





ad 


Meet me one moment, di arest, befors 


“Your father has given me permission to 
dress you 
the dance, in the library, just to let me 
you and kiss your hand. 
word of that till to-morrow 
“ Your own 


look at 
I promise not to say a 


Nep.” 


a 
Patty, describing tl 


went 


been 








“ Miss Dolly just turned white and red like 
scene afterward. “And then when she thought 
the card—the spiral little card? I don’t unde 
tel! him J will. f 
he cried out, ‘ ! 

And he gave me—but I didn’t do it 
tleman ? and just the one for Miss Dolly!” 
note that she quite forgot the other, she t 
dum made a year ago. gut not until months 
Berton know that the writing had made 
love one day when, with her most intimate girl 
she determined to ask her mother, and, in case of 
Chantilly, like Miss Austen’s”’—a style of costume 
this girlish demand to be answered not by “a 

Flushed and radiant, and with but one thought 
ishment when Mr. Hurd, alert with expectation, 

Ned Berton, at this instant entering the door 
ry. Springing forward, he laid his hand authori- 
stare changed to undisguised animosity as he en- 

“Tt means that Miss Derwent came here to see 
Hurd, haughtily. “Miss Derwent came here in 
Derwent, who in an adjoining room awaited with 
match” long held in contemplation, and for which 
possibly restrain her impatience and her indig 
withdraw her from the hold of her youthful lover 
to annoy my daughter ?” 

her husband. Mr. Derwent, who had been pacing 
voices, and had hastened into the library 
“ Authorized! By whom?” asked Mrs. Der 


four o’¢ lox k ’ 
I didn’t see, she kissed Mr. Ned’s note, and she 
stand this.’ And then I said, ‘Oh, Miss Dolly. do 
walking up and down the piazza this freezing 
And she says, ‘Go 
Mr. Ned may thank me that he did not catch his 
Bless you, Patty! you are a good 
girl, Patty.’ it 
“ What can he mean about the card?” thought 
musingly down stairs 
after the present pregnant February 10, to which 
upon the white surface, oblivious of the other side 
friend as witness, and with her own written terms 
denial there, to coax her indulgent fathe r, for “a 
already pronounced “too old” for a school-girl 
black silk,” but by a pearl-white wedding-gown ? 
in her heart, Dolly glided down the stairs and en 
stepped briskly forward, and, lifting her hand to 
behind Dolly, saw the complacent face of his ri- 
tatively and possessively upon Dolly’s shoulder 
countered Ned’s blazing eyes 
me,” said Ned. 
response to my solicitation.” 
fluttering anxiety the result of the interview which 
she had used all her motherly influence to inspire 
nant concern at this violent interruption. She 
“Mr. Berton,” she said, angrily, “ how dare you 
As she spoke she felt a strong commanding 
up and down the hall in unusual disturbance o 
“My dear,” he said to his wife, “Ned is au 
went 


posy,” said 
said to herself like, ‘ But what can he mean about 
send some answer quick to Mr. Ned, for he’s 
night without an overcoat.’ 
> And I ran mighty quick—for 
death of cold—and told him what she said, and 
1 
for that. And my! ain’t he a hearty young gen. 
Dolly again, as, so absorbed in Ned's surprising 
For in fact the card was a simple memoran- 
it proved such an exciting precipitator, did Ned 
of the crested card, by his impulsive little lady- 
to serve for solemnity, like a sworn signature, 
black silk gown with train, and trimmed with 
Could it be possible that fate in caprice destined 
Time alone could tell 
tered the library But she recoiled with aston- 
his lips, kissed the finger tips devotionally 
val, and his assurance in the little act of gallant 
Mr. Hurd drew himself erect, and his inquiring 
“ What does this mean, Sir?” he demanded 
“You are mistaken, Sir,” answered Eustace 
The men’s voices were loud and angry. Mrs 
she believed would consummate the “brilliant 
Dolly with a sense of its advantages, could not 
came into the library,and caught Dolly’s hand t 
infringe upon the rights of hospitality so far as 
hand laid upon her shoulder ; she turned, and saw 
] 
mental equanimity, had also heard the angrs 
thorized to do so.” 
“Surely, Sir,” 


interposed Mr. Hurd, “you do 
not mean to repudiate your wife’s responsibility 
in this matter? I presumed that you were one— 
presumed so not only from the admirable har 
mony of your lives, but from the very nature of 
I presume that your united judgment 


the case 
has of course— 
“What do you mean, Sir ?”’ said Mr. Derwent 
“ What do you mean, father dear ?” asked Mr 
Derwent, recovering herself, and pushing Dolly 
away, who had rushed to her father and clung 
confidingly to his arm What is the meaning 
of this unhappy contre-temps, my love ?” 
“Simply this,” answered Mr. Derwent. “A 
young man, a dear boy whom I have known 
since he was a baby, a worthy, true-hearted fel 
low, I sincerely believe, the son of my 
chum and my friend of a lifetime, came to me an 
hour ago, and pleaded his case like a rising yourg 
lawyer as he is, and a rousing warm-hearted young 
ster—pleaded his claims to be 
Dolly. That was your expression, wasn’t it, Ned ? 
—to win Dolly?” 
“ Yes, Sir,” said Dolly's lover, who stood apart, 
with his arma folded, his head erect, and his fine 
coals from the altar’’- 
little Dolly, 


colle re 


allowed to win 


eyes blazing like “ live 
perfectly majestic. So poor shrink 
ing and trembling, and venturing |! one glan 
thought to her heart’s core—though 
ment and forever 

Very well, then,” continued Mr. Derwent, “I 


1 win her 


gave my consent to Ned to go i 
“ And I—I—” faltered Mrs. Derwent. “ This 


is exceedingly strange, t 
} 











and surely to-night I have better reason to know 


branching forest, was as if cut in crystal or in 


A thousand blessings on that inspiring little card, 


exceedingly unfortunate 
I have just given my consent to Mr. Hurd, whom 
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May LS, 1878. ] 


I esteem 60 


} rhly—to address my daughter 


Some comical side of the iffair must have touch 
ed Mr. Derwent, for he laughe i at this; not his 
bright, whole-souled la igh exactly, but just a laugh 
to clear his throat sufficiently to say, kindly 


“ Ah, we li! So I perceive we are al in trou- 
ble. Dolly, my dear, I don’t see how any one 
but your own self can get us out of this trouble 
Here are two gentlemen, both exceed ngly estima 
ble, one already approved by your mother, and 
‘ somewhat rather leniently reg urded— 
The truth is, Dolly, I courted your mother when 
I was hardly more than a boy 
too—and I have never repent 1 of my rashne . 
it has been my happiness and my fortune—yes, 
my fortune, youngmen! Two suitors, Dolly : one, 
I say, rather leni 
for ‘ auld lang syn¢ 


yne—one 


—a penniless boy 





ntly—for sympathy perhaps, or 

maybe, for his father was my 
college chum—rather len ently regarded by yout 
father. Both lovers of yours, my « hild, and I don’t 
wonder at that, little Doll; both honorably offer- 
ing you heart and hand. I see nothing now to 
be done except that you should choose between 
them.” 

Then every one in room—Eustace Hurd, 
Mrs. Derwent, Mr. Derwent, and Ned—majesti 
Ned—looked straight at Dolly 

Dolly, having been pushed away from her fa- 





ther’s sustaining arm by her mother, had dropped, 
wretched and half fainting, upon the sofa sut 
she arose now, and stood 1 moment with her 
little hands clasped against her girlish bosom— 
beating, indeed, now with womanish impetuosity 
—and her little feet misgiving her, so that she felt 
herself tottering, and her face paling, paling, and 
her eyes downcast. And then suddenly, with a 
flash to cheek and lip of vital carmine, and a thrill 
to her finger-tips, so strong that it extended her 
hands cordially, and an instinct of faith that 





nerved her to composure and dignity and queen- 
liness, so far as it was possible for an angel-like, 
child-like creature like Dolly to show queenli- 
ness, she advanced a step or two, and raised her 
eyes, and said, with a charming directness, in voice 
low-toned but so penetrating with the intensity 
»f a youthful lifetime and the earnestness of an 
eternal promise that it haunted evermore those 
who heard it, “ Ned—you have taken me—by 


surprise.” 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 


Calendar. 

MAY 
Sunday, 19.—Fourth Sunds 
Sunday 26.—Fifth Sunc 
Thursday, 30.—Ascension- 





THE indignant det by General Jonn A. Drx 
of the charge that the corporation of Trinity 
Church, New York, leases much of its property 
for immoral purposes was hardly necessary. The 
denial has, however, brought out from the comp- 








troller (General Drx) a precise statement of the 
value of the Trinity domain, which will be a cor- 


rective of many exaggerated reports. The num 
ber of city lots owned by Trinity Church is 750; 





their estimated value is 37,000,000; the revenue 
was $456,786. All the 


property is taxed except ‘“‘the church edifices, 





of the corporation it 





the cemeteries, four school-houses in which free 


schools are kept, and an infirmary in which the 
sick receive gratuitous treatment The amount 
of yearly tax is $100,000. The 





in a Boston payer that the cory 
tate supported over 800 houses 
saloons and worse purposes 
sation at rest letter qu 
to the Police and Excise Comm 
for their testimony as to the fa 
of the Commissioners is an ex] 
that no license to sell liquor | 
any person occupying prop¢ 




















ity Church, and that the re not show 
any improper p! rt real estat 
of that corporatior 
One of those legislative outrages too comn 

in our history has been perpetrated by the Ser 
ate and Assembly of this State rhe sum of 
$50,000 has been appropriated, in direct violation 
of the State Constitution, to the Roman Catho 
lic Protectory of this city The constitutior 
amendment of tl he cred 


nor the money 
loaned to or in 








tion, or private undertaking rhis section shal 
not, however, prevent the Legislature from mak- 
ing such provision for the education and sup 
port of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and juve- 
nile delinquents as to it may seem proper.”’ 


Our Roman Catholi 














much short-sigh tec s in as gf 1 ept 
ing these illegal grant The effect of them i 
invariably to deepen the conviction that tl 
Cl h is bent on carrying its ends, \ 

la In its crusades against pub pinion R 
manism has ever been the loser I issaults 


upon the public schools have | 1 to the adoy 


tion of the anti-sectarian constitutional amend 


ments. Others will follow, such as the ove in 
relation to free schools now pending before the 
Legislature of New York, and will be enforced 
" 
t 


y the courts 


The churches of Col 





a tent large enough to hold 5000 persons has 


been set up. 


Beautiful and appropriate were the words with 


which the venerable Dr. Srerpuen H. Tyna clos 


on Sunday, April 28, his ministry of thirty-three 
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ONLY ar! i sw ta fa 
Down | t ( 3 growing | 
oO th vera . ure | 
And t knowing | 
( s bius g face to I | 
M ae ai Hogg? ate ‘ 
Bees ca vande rs by s 
Witl s playing 
I s i blossomed out at last 
| perfect flower 
\ icked v e who saunterec pas 
Ik t had t ed al 
Was tossed ¢ gy asic thing 
Wi veet grew wi ing | 
And left, all crushed and withering, | 
| t ‘ I i lt ing 
Y I stand, you say, with scort 
W hile st ¢ to my story 
You | w wi rose, or summer morn, 
Y y ot a its glory 
A in, t eart you cast away | 
W 80 served your pleasure, 
M N for n ind many a da 
Had worshipped without measure 
S it not I was not worth 
I 1 held so light! 
I I 1 lift her from the eartl 
The flower once blooming 1 —- 
I se ) rew awa in yes 
Ava to tov with er! 
B t mine. to wors p na to ble 
Io keep and hold tor 


THE COMING MAN 


LETTER VL 


CHILDREN SHOULD BE EITHER-HANDED 








) KE iren as eit! handed as our Cre 
ntended, first fix the word “ either-handed” 

t is of the whole household, and never 

t a day pass vithout using it aloud to denote 
t perfect child Next impress the word 
i nded,” applying it equally to the mere 

g inded child and to the mere left-handed 
é i, and declare them both to be equally imper 
f ,and on the road to deformity Language, 
that great strument of tr or falsehood, be 


thus cleared, 1 offer a few crude but practical 

Infants are overhandled. Their live pets 
pine before our eyes from that very cause, end it 
isacaution. More floor and less lap ; more safety 


chair, with both arms free, and less hugging, cud- 


and carrying, with one little arm crippled 





against a nurse’s body. Children must be carried 
f-doors for air, but even there the nurse 
must carry them an equal time on each arm. It 


is necessary to her own body, and to the child it 








is V Nothing will require more parental vig 
ilance and determination than this. Carrying for 
un hour on one arm and five minutes on the oth- 
er makes the nurse lop-sided and the infant lop 
handed. In his chair, or so placed under a watch 
ful eye that both arms are free, bring pretty 
things opposite his hands, and never let him 
stretch « either hand across his body. Teach 
him to throw things down with either hand al 


ternately, and by-and-by with both hands at the 
Same time Let him be a quadruped and a suck 
ling rather longer than usual, not shorter. When 


those tender limbs will bear the erect body with 
out the injury a parent’s loving impatience has 
sometimes cause 1, ke thim toddle, not to any body’s 
apron, but to a horizontal bar held across for 
him, and teach him to seize it with both hands 
exactly at the same time Throwing is a great 


natter in itself, and the road to efficient striking, 
which is a great part of labor, sport, and wat 
Throwing with either hand can not be comménced 
Taking 
these few hints as the mere basis of a system, 


too soon nor followed up too diligently 


those affectionate and intelligent parents who 
have written to me will very soon expand the 
matter and go beyond their counsellor in thei: 

training of miants. 
I now make a jump, and go to children. When 
and sewing, the cen 


1 be opposite to 


t comes to reading, writin 


tre of the } 




















the nose; ind i0uld be so looked 
at to make th ight even and correc A little 
girl in th her needle should hold it well 
t, Op} t nose, and thread it sometimes 

\ ( und, sometimes with the other, and 
shi 1 use needle or scissors with either hand; 
ilso throw and catch balls and play battledoor 
with ¢ r hand Ha no mercy on her if she 
pla er bass notes inaccurately, or thumps them 
and or plays the treble Writing should be 
taught thus: the centre of the paper opposite the 
writer I t ett exactly vertical—the 
slope being a mere disease to which we owe illegi 
bility. The writing should always be from left to 
t, because we write for readers, not for our- 
selves; but it ld be done with either hand 
Short-hand writing ditto udvise parents to have 
their boys and girls taught short-hand writing 
and type-writing. Few adults have patience to 
learn type-writing perhaps a boy or girl 
would find it as easy as hand-wri A short 
hand writer who could type-write his notes would 
be safer from poverts than a great Greek schol 
ar. Boys and girls should all be taught to swim 
three times earlier than they ever aré Many a 





life has been literally thrown away for want of 
this easy accomplishment, that can be learned 


in a week; ind it is 





handed practice in 





valuable to the growing body So is rowing, es 
pecially with sculls. At present the most either 
handed game is “fives.” It can be played in 
almost any court-yard by making the pavement 


smooth But, as the 
racket bats must be substituted, with the handle 
reduced to four inche The game thus played, 
which I suppose is much the same as hand-ball 


hand drives a ball feebly, 


can hardly be; 


HARPER'S 


ived by girls as well as boys, which “ fives’ 
it would be too hard upon a girl’s 
hand At cricket I advise fielding with either 
hand, batting right-handed, and bowling left 
handed. It would be an abuse of a good thing 
to bat either-handed and bowl either-handed ; 
this would entail waste of time and loss of skill 
As to throwing either-handed, every sea-beach 
with shingles is a natural gymnasium. The boy 
of seven or eight should be trained to stoop, raise 
with his left a pebble the sea has smoothed for 
him, advance his right foot, and throw with his 
left, at some mark, the body erect and graceful, 
the right foot well advanced. He should then 
stoop again, raise a pebble, advance the left foot 
freely, and throw with the right, and so on in 





rotation. This is invaluable practice, especially 
if the instructor insists on a graceful, easy, and 


ardent carriage of the body in the act of throw 

ing. Use hammer, hatchet, gauge, saw, foil, and 
ngle-stick with either hand. Do not let your 
son squint down the barrel of a gun or rifle be 

cause the government orders it. It is needless, 
to even sight,and governments are often 
Should any inequality appear in 
the legs, practice digging, hopping, and kicking 
foot-ball, with the inferior limb only, for a while ; 
but the best practice of all, perhaps, is to stand 
on each leg in turn, and swing the other as hi 
as possible both forward and backward ; this will 
soon reveal any deficiency that exists, and, if per 
sisted in, will do wonders to cure it. Never let 


fatal 
very ignorant 





form come near a growing girl. It 
is a wicked action. Hang her petticoats by braces, 
as a boy does his trousers 

I offer these crude hints to parents as a friend, 


not an oracle. I am sure of the general truth; 


stays In any 


but as to the best mode of applying it, why, we 
are all groping our way out of heathen darkness 
six thousand years old 
together: and my great hope of helping parents 
in this great benefit to their offspring and to man 
kind lies in this—that I am willing to be a me- 
dium of communication between one parent and 
mother. Their love and their intelligence will, 
I dare say, soon make me their pupil, whom, at 


We must put our heads 


first starting, they have been pleased to accept as 
CuHarLes Reape 
19 Atpert Gate, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


a teacher 


THE IMPULSIVE LADY OF 
CROOME CASTLE, 
3x THOMAS HARDY, 
Il. 

THREE days after the parting, Alwyn, his soft, 
handsome features stamped with a haggard hard 
ness that ten years of ordinary wear and tea 
could scarcely have produced, sailed from Plym- 
outh on a drizzling morning in the passenger 
ship Western Glory. When the land had faded 
behind him, and as he gazed day by day upon the 
murmuring stretch of waters around, he mechan 
ically endeavored to school himself into a stoical 
frame of mind. He made rules of conduct for 
reducing to gentle proportions the passionate re 
grets which consumed him, fixing his thoughts 
for so many hours a day on philosophical pas- 
sages in the volumes he had brought with him, 
and allowing himself now and then a few min 
utes’ thought of Emmeline, with the strict yet re- 
gretful niggardliness of an ailing epicure propor 
tioning the rank drinks that cause his malady 
After a voyage marked by the usual incidents of 
a sailing passage in those days—a storm, a calm, 
a man overboard, a birth, a funeral—he arrived 
at Boston early in the month following. Thence 
he proceede d to Providence to seek out a distant 
relative; but after a short stay there he returned 
to Boston, and by applying himself to a serious 
occupation made some progress in shaking off 
the deadly melancholy which enveloped him even 
now. Distracted and weakened in his beliefs by 
his recent expt riences, he felt that he could no 
longer worthily fill the office of a minister of re 
ligion, and applied, in the first place, for the mas- 
tership of a school. Some introductions given 








him were useful now, and becoming known as a 
respectable scholar and gentleman to the trustees 
of one of the colleges, he was ultimately installed 
t 


ierein as Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. 

Here and thus he lived on, exerting himself 
solely from a conscientious determination to do 
his duty, passing his winter evenings in turning 





sonnets and gies, and his summer leisure in 
watching the lengthening shadows from his win 
dow ; or, if he walked, in thinking which quarter 
was east, of two thousand miles of water that 
way, and of what was beyond it; in a word, at 
all times dreaming of her who was only a mem 
ory to him, and would probably never be more. 


Nine years passed by, and Alwyn Hill’s face 
lost a great many of the attractive characteristics 
which had formerly distinguished it. He was 
kind to his pupils, and affable to all who came in 
contact with him, but the kernel of his life, his 
secret, was kept as snugly shut up as if he had 
been dumb. One day at this time, when cursori 
ly glancing over an old English newspaper, he 
observed a paragraph which, short as it was, 
contained for him whole tomes of thrilling infor 
mation—rung with more passion-stirring rhythm 
than the collected cantos of many poets. It was 
an announcement of the death of Sir Byng Saxel- 
bye, of Croome Castle, leaving behind him a wid- 
ow, but no children. 

The current of Alwyn’s thoughts now complete 
ly changed He could no longer bind himself 
down to machine-made synecdoche, antithesis, 
and climax, being full of spontaneous specimens 
of all these rhetorical forms which he dared not 
utter. His mind luxuriated in dreams of a sweet 
possibility now laid open for the first time these 
many years; for Emmeline was to him now as 
ever the one dear thing in all the world. The 
issue of his silent ror:ancing was that he resolved 





in Ireland, would be invaluable, and could be 


| to return to her at the very earliest moment, 
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The baronet had already been dead five months 
when the news was lighted on by Alwyn. He 
could not abandon his professional work on the 
instant, and did not really get free till six months 
later, suffering throes of impatience continually, 
but he said to himself every day, “If she has 
continued to love me nine years, she will love me 
ten, and she will think the more tenderly of me 
when her present hours of solitude shall have 
done their proper work.’ 
He returned to England at the end of the en 
forced interval, and arrived at the village of 
Croome on a certain winter day between twelve 
and thirteen months subsequent to the time of 
Sir Byng’s death 
It was evening: yet such was Alwyn’s impa 
tience that he could not forbear taking this very 
night one look at the castle which Emmeline had 
entered as unhappy mistress ten years before 
He threaded the park trees, gazed in passing at 
well-known outlines which rose against the dim 
sky, and was soon interested in observing that 
lively country people in twos and threes were 
walking before and behind him up the interlaced 
avenue to the castle. Knowing himself to be 
safe from recognition, Alwyn inquired of one of 
these pedestrians what was going on 

“Lady Saxelbye gives her tenantry a ball to- 
night, to keep up the old custom of Sir Byng 
and his father before him, which she doesn’t wish 
to change.” 

‘Has she lived here entirely alone since Sir 











“ Quite alone 
On reaching the castle Alwyn found that the 
great gates at the tradesmen’s entrance were 
thrown back against the wall as if they were 
never to be closed again, and the passages and 
rooms in that wing were brilliantly lighted up, 
some of the numerous candles guttering down 
over the green leaves which decorated them, and 
upon the silk dresses of the happy farmers’ wives 
as they passed beneath, each on her husband's 
arm. Alwyn found no difficulty in marching in 
with the rest, the castle being Liberty Hall to- 
night, and he stood unobserved in a corner of 
the large apartment where dancing was about to 
begin 

“My lady, though hardly out of mourning, 
will be sure to come down and lead off the dance 
with Neighbor Bates,” said one. 

“ Who is Neighbor Bates ?” said Alwyn. 

‘An old man she respects much—tihe oldest 
of her tenant farmers: seventy-eight his last 
birthday.” 

“ Ah—to be sure,” said Alwyn, at his ease; 
“T remember.” 

The dancers formed and waited. A door open- 
ed at the further end of the hall, and a lady in 
black silk came forth. She bowed, smiled, and 
proceeded to the top ef the dance. 

“What's the matter?” said a by-stander to Al- 
wyn. Alwyn had retired, and was supporting 
himself against the wall 

“Who—is that—lady?” he gasped, in a deep 
despair 

“ Lady Saxelbye 

“ She is not the Lady Saxelbye—who used to—” 

The music struck up, the dance went on, and 
Alwyn’s neighbor became so interested in watch 
ing the movements of this Lady Saxelbye through 
its mazes as to desert Alwyn for a while. 

“How came that person to be Lady Saxel- 
bve?” he asked, when he could command him- 
self “ Where is the other Lady Saxelbye ?” 

“Oh, she ran away years ago with the young 
curate, you know.” 

“No! no!—she never did. What do you mean 
by that ?” he cried 

“ Yes, she did. She met him in the shrubbery 
about a couple of months after her marriage with 
Sir Byng, and sailed from Plymouth with him a 
day or two afterward.” 

“ That’s not true.” 

“Then tis the queerest lie ever told by man 
Her father believed and knew to his dying day 
that she went with him, and so did Sir Byng, and 
every body about her 





Ay, there was a fine up 
set about it at the time. Sir Byng traced her to 
Plymouth, and set on his spies, and they found 
that she went to the shipping office and inquired 
if Mr. Alwyn Hill had entered his name as a pas 
senger by the Western Glory, and when she found 
that he had, she booked herself for the same 
ship, but not in her real name. When the ves- 
sel had sailed, a letter reached Sir Byng from her, 
telling him what she had done 
back here again 





She never came 
Sir Byng lived by himself more 
than seven years, and married this lady only 
twelve months before he died.” 

The next day Alwyn, unmanned as he was, 
called on the spurious Lady Saxelbye. At first 
she was alarmed; then cold; then she was won 
over by his condition to give confidence for con- 
fidence. She showed him a letter which was 
found among the papers of the late baronet. It 
was from Emmeline, and briefly stated that she 
had emigrated to America in the Western Glory 

Alwyn applied himself body and mind to un 
ravel the remainder of the mystery The story 
was always the same: “She ran away with the 
curate.” <A strangely circumstantial piece of in- 
telligence was added to this when he had pushed 
his inquiries a little further. There was given 
him the name of a waterman at Plymouth, who 
had come forward at the time that she was miss- 
ed and sought for by her husband, and had stated 
that he put her on board the Western Glory at 
dusk one evening before that vessel sailed. * 

After several days of search about the alleys 
and quays of Plymouth Barbican, during which 
these impossible words, “She ran off with the 
curate,” became branded on |} brain, Alwyn 
found this waterman. He was positive as to the 
truth of his story, describing in detail the lady's 
dress, as he had long ago described it to her hus 
band, which corresponded in every particular with 
that worn by Emmeline on the evening of their 


Z 





parting, 
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Before proceeding to the other side of the At- 
lantic to continue his inquiries there, the puzzled 
and distracted Alwyn set hiinself to ascertain the 
address of Captain Wheeler, who had command- 
ed the Western Glory in the vear of Alwyn’s voy- 
age out, and immediately wrote a letter to him on 
the subject 

The only circumstances which the sailor could 
recollect or discover from his papers in connec- 
tion with such a story were that a woman bearing 
the name which Alwyn had mentioned as fictitious 
certainly did come aboard for a voyage he made 
about that time; that she was only a steerage 
passenger; that she died on the voyage out at 
about five days’ sail from Plymouth ; that she was 
by breeding a lady; and why she had not applied 
for a saloon passage they could not guess, for 
though she had no money in her pocket, she had 
that about her which would have fetched it. “We 
buried her at sea,” continued the captain. “A 
young parson, one of the passengers, read the 
burial service over her, I remember well.” 

The whole scene and proceedings darted upon 
Alwyn’s recollection in a moment. It was a fine 
breezy morning on that long-past voyage out, and 
he had been told that they were runnir I 
rate of a hundred and eighty miles a day. The 
news went round that one of the poor young 
women in the other part of the vessel was ill of 
fever, and delirious. The tidings caused no little 
alarm among all the passengers, for the sanitary 
conditions of the ship were any thing but satis- 
factory. Shortly after this the doctor announced 
that she had died. Then Alwyn had learned that 
she was laid out for burial, none of the passen- 
gers being allowed to see her, by reason of the 
danger that would have been incurred. And next 
the funeral scene rose before him, and the prom 
inent part that he had taken in that solemn cere- 
mony. The captain had come to him, requesting 
him to officiate, as there was no chaplain on board, 
which he agreed to do; and as the sun went down 
with a blaze in his face he read amidst them all 
assembled: “ We therefore commit her body to 
the deep, to be turned into corruption, looking for 
the resurrection of the body when the sea shall 
give up her dead.” 

The captain subjoined the addresses of the 
ship’s matron and of other persons, to whom Al- 
wyn went in the course of time. A categorical 
description of the clothes of the dead truant, the 
color of her hair, and other things, extinguished 
forever all hope of a mistake in identity; and 
from this it appeared that Emmeline, when he 
left her that evening, must have followed at his 
heels like a pet dog that will not be driven back, 
and have embarked without waiting to make a 
single preparation for the journey, intending, 
doubtless, to make her presence known to him as 
soon as she could muster courage to do so. 

Alwyn soon left England, never to return; but 
previous to his departure he confided his story to 
an old friend from his native town, where this 
romance of his sombre life is now often told. 

THE END. 








GREEN’S HISTORY OF A PEOPLE.* 

Tue history of the English people is the history 
of our own, of English castes and factions a very 
different thing ; and hence, when Mr. Green offers 
us a picture of the popular progress of our ances- 
tors—of their savage origin, their slow advance to 
humanity, their religious, civil, and moral tenden- 
cies—he strikes upon that common chord of sym- 
pathy that must ever bind together the various 
members of the Saxon family. Nothing can be 
more interesting than the retrospect that opens 
a new and clearer view of the manners of the 
early English. They lived in the low lands on the 
Prussian coast, in Denmark, or on the shores of 
Holland, when those countries were covered with 
forests, or bare and sandy plains. In their gloomy, 
desolate land the Saxons were outlaws and free- 
booters; their chief employment was to rob the 
foman settler and ravage the British shores. 
In great fleets of boats that seem to have been 
scarcely fit for the navigation of rivers they ven- 
tured upon the dangerous German Sea, crossed 
or skirted the English Channel, and plundered 
the helpless people. England was then a Roman 
colony, almost an independent state; it was cov- 
ered with a chain of fine cities, where the Latin 
language was spoken, where the Roman law was 
taught and practiced, and where all the arts of 
civilized life were cultivated, all the refinements 
of luxury employed, as if each city were a new 
Rome. The number and rare value of the Roman 
remains in England are wonderful. The museums 
are crowded with these traits of a wholly Italian 
civilization. London was another Pompeii. In 
the fourth century its walls were strongly built 
of brick, and guarded by tall towers; their frag- 
ments are yet to be seen. It was a Christian 
city, and its evangelical clergy no doubt prose- 
cuted their missions among the Britons, and may 
have ventured to Ireland before St. Patrick. The 
Thames was filled with ships, and the merchants 
of London were already famous for their enter- 
prise and wealth. Deep down below the surface 
of the present city may be seen the proofs of 
their opulence and toil. Another Pompeii or 
Herculaneum lies hidden in the sand and gravel 
of modern London. Here are sometimes found 
the traces of fine houses, built in the Italian style, 
with floors covered with the rarest mosaics, walls 
frescoed with flowers and figures that surpass the 
skill of the modern decorator. Sometimes a cask 
et of jewels is discovered; we survey the orna- 
ments worn by the Roman women at assemblies 
and balls, the rings of the officials, the staves, 
shoes, even portions of the ancient dress. In 
| one instance the bones of a woman’s arm are 
* History of the English People. By Joun Rrouarp 
Geren, M.A., author of A Short History of the Eng- 
lish People, Stray Studies from England and Italy. In 





Five Volumes. Vols. 1. and IL. now ready. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 
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MANDARIN YUNG WING. STUDY AND DINING-ROOM. 
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THE COLLEGE 
THE CHINESE COLLEGE AT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT.—From Skercues py Turo. R Davis.—[Sert Pace 397.) 
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THE GREAT SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 

THe meeting of the to t Interna I 
tional Sunday-school Convention that took place 
during the month of April at Atlanta, Georgia, b 
was characterized by unusual interest and enthu 
siasm, one incident only having occurred that ‘ 
might in any way cast a shadow upon the general I 
harmony of the occasion. This was the exclusion : 
of the colored brother whose portrait accompa ; f 
nies the present articl The Rev. B. W. Arnert 
is the pastor of a church in Ohio, and was regu 

‘1 


larly commissioned by the Sunday-school Union 
of that State to atten ithe Atlanta Convention as 
a delegate Objection was, however, made to his 
presence, it having been decided by the officers 
of the ¢ onvention that the time was not vet ar 
rived when such action might be taken without 
detriment to the cause of religion in the South 
It is to be regretted that such is the condition of 
affairs, for certainly a religious body should be 
the last to insist upon distinctions of race that 
are not recognized by the State The exhibition 
of feeling contained in the request that their sit 
gle delegate should not attend the Convention. on 
account of his color, can not fail to impress th 
African Methodists with a sense of injury received 


at the hands of their white brethren 



































The Convention was held in the First Baptist ‘y ; 
g the best accommodat f any 1 . 
in th l and the iste! l - , 
orations prove 1 the interest taken by ladies of ' 
the congregation in preparing for the reception 
of the delegates. Conspi the main 
entrance was the wor irranged in 
large letters of cedar t hile on either side ( . 
the doorway were shrubs and plants, many of /' 
them bearing a wealth of blossoms. Over t - 
central aisle were the words, in gilt. “Our . 
the Scriptures; our Trophy, the Soul Abov , 
over the pillars of the g rs, Was . 
inscribed, “ Truth, Pray il ! 
lery was beautifully festoons ind 
the walls were hung with wreaths and rich dra 
peries of nature’s floral wealth. The platform was 
almost covered with flowers in vases, | ts, ( 2h EF 
and other attractive shapes. The high arch above oe 
was ac ed with long lines of cedar intersn ed | ( | 
with lilies and roses At the head of the arch 
were the words, “ Our Sufficiency is of God The 
recess back of the pulpit was adorned with varied ; 7 
flowers. Above them were the words, “ Our Story, 
Jesus and His Love—Peace be unto you.’ All . 
through the church were the names of the various ' 
States represented, designating the seats of dele n 
gates 
The Convention, which was large and influs ‘ 
tial, included representatives from the 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and Methodist de young, it can not be doubted that the { : { | vl 
nominations from every State of the Union and intercourse of so many of the leading minds f 
from the British Provinces; and while its main | all sections of the country w te nd “a es te nificant : 
object was to afford an opportunity for an inter- | a true and lasting harmony that will px ’ ide a fee “ \ , of 
I 
| 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-S( HOOL CONVENTION, HELD AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA, APRIL 17-20,—[Frox 4 Sketca sy 
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The buildings of the Chinese College, although 


commodious and admirably adapted to the uses 
for which they are designed, are not in any way 
remarkable, as will be seen from the sketches on 
page ah The latter were made on the spot by 

t, to whom was addressed the following 
I { from Commissioner Yuna Wuixa@ in 


to a letter soliciting information regard 


I vl 
Hays ¥ ( WNECT t dpre », 1878 
* Dear Srr,—Since receiving your letter of the 24th 
stant, | have been too busy to answer till now. The 
( ese Educational Building was built in the years 
1876 and 1877 It cost about $55,000. It is located on 
( lins Street Our youngest pupil is about twelve 


our oldest about twenty-two. Mr. Next 

is one of the Commissioners; Messrs. 

t ‘s and Liu Ku Tat, teachers; and 

Mr K wana Ki Cuau, interpreter. Some of the pupils 

will very likely go through the classical and profes- 
sional course: others will take the scientific course. 
“ Respectfully yours, Yuna Wie.” 





SUMMER RESORT 

Do rou wish to spend the 
healthiest resort in the 
New York? 


[ Com.) 
THE ART 


summer at the 
vicinity of the City of 
If so, see illustration on page 400, 


PROLONGING LIFE. 


Peorte generally desire long life and good 
health. Sickness and premature death are al 


most always due to violations of the laws that 
govern our physical being, and of which the 
masses are ignorant. If men knew better they 
would do better; but how can they avoid an evil 
that they know not of ? While efforts are made 
through the public schools to give each child a 
so-called common English education, yet the chil- 
dren are permitted to grow up and enter upon 
the responsible duties of active life, profoundly 
ignorant of the structure of their own 
and the laws of physical being upon which their 
health and lives depend, They are sent to school 
and crammed with arithmetic, grammar, and ge- 
ography, by teachers who, in many instances, have 
never studied physiology and hygiene. They are 
taught to locate the mountains and trace the riv- 
ers of foreign countries, but are never taught to 
locate the vital organs and glands of their own 
bodies, or trace the veins, arteries, and nerves in 
their various ramifications. They are instructed in 
the flow of the tides, and the course of the ocean 


currents, and the philosophy of winds and storms; 
| 


bodies, 


yut they have no correct conception of the rela- 
tive effects upon their health of breathing pure 
or impure air, nor has their attention ever been 
called to the importance e of kee ping their bodies 
clean and healthy by regular bathing. The crim 
inality of such neglect in teaching becomes appar 
ent when we consider that the masses, ignorantly 
violating the laws of health, bring upon them 
selves sickness, suffering, and death, that might 
otherwise be avoided. In this condition of things 
we welcome into being any work that is caleu 
lated to impart to the masses a knowledge of the 
structure of their own bodies, the laws of health, 
and the importance of observing those laws. We 
find Dr. Pierce’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser 
to be just such a work. It is physiological and 
pathological, and the major part of it should be 
converted into a text 
mon schools. 


book for the use of com 
Its careful study will enable the 
he althy to preserve their health, and the sickly 
to regain health. Every parent should read it, 
and as their children become of proper age in- 
struct them in the all-important truths it contains. 
Were this done, much suffering and premature 
death would be prevented, and many a youth 
saved from a life of shame and licentiousness. 
The book contains nearly one thousand pages, is 
profusely illustrated with colored plates and wood 
engravings, and can be had by addressing R. V. 
Pierce, M. D., World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ 
Hotel, Suffalo, N.Y. Price, post paid, $1 
United Brethren Aid Journal, 


50.— 


FURNITURE 
Tax best place to buy furniture is at Dearaar 
& Taytor’s, Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St. See 
advertisement on last page.—[ Com. ] 
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SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent 


ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where, 
I Portraits 
Old Post- Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 
“347 Broome St.,N.¥. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 
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F CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
QD) de. with name J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y 
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JAMES EPPS & CO., 


THE PRESIDENT LAWN MOWER. 


Eight sizes for hand use, 
wards. 
States to be the Lawn Mower par exceilence, Ka 
operated, 
work it cannot be excelled. We warrant ever ia | Je 
chine. 
A splendid assortment 


For windows, which are now so fashior ‘ 

markable combination of elegance and utility, and it Thon 

is a curious fact that age and wear add to their r 

ness, Those manufactured by 

J.C. WEMPLE & CO., 444 anv 446 PEARL 81 The Y« 
NE 


Are not only very superior to the 
ance, but also in utility, as they do not 
other shade behind them to exclude the 


Shades is the largest and most varied in the world. 
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810 Broapway TO our Fac y 


tory, 163 BLEECKER Sr. 
of expensive Warerooms on Broadway, which will enable Univers ty Life in Ancient 
us to offer our Standard Pianos at greatly reduced prices. 
We have made many valuable improvements recently, and 
the Pianos we now manufacture are very much superior 
to any we have heretofore produced. 
chase a good, substantial, really first-class Piano, DIRECT 
of the REAL maker, at FACTORY price 
trated Catalogue, mailed free 
teresting informatior, and the names of thousands of 
Bankers, Merchants and Families (some « 
know), that are now us 
Territory of the Union. Address, English Lit 
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COCO A. | Hanes Tal-How Series 
A VALUABLE LIBRARY 


Sold only in Packets labelled 
ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINAN( E, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. BIOGRAPHY, &ec. 
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Special Inducements to Private Buyers, 


VOLUMES IN A BOX FOR $5. 


15 CENTS EACH, 
Tender Recollections of Irene Mac 
Constantinople. By James Bryce. 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


gillicuddy, 


Kate Cronin'’s Dowry. 


20 CENTS EACH, 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Sadlier. 
Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Leith-Adames 
Brother Jacob.—The Lified Veil 
A Shadow on the Threshold 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 
Da Capo ty Miss Thackeray 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
The most beautiful and perfect Mower ever offered Poor Zeph! ty F. W. Robinson, 
at prices from 810 up- Janet By George Eliot 
Acknowledged in Europe and the U1 «Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. ‘Se George Eliot 


noiseless, and for beauty and evenness of Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton 


By George Eliot, 
By Mary Cecil Hay 





s Repentance 


By George Eliot. 
ws and their Persecutors, 
ercy and the Prophet, 


: = The House o e Beach. 
CARR & HORSON, The House on the Beach 
rhe Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid, 


47 CLM Street, New Vork, 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illnstrated 


The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt 
Dieudonnée By Geraldine Butt. 


Oliver Cromwell. ty Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


»pson Hall 


By Eugene Lawrence. 
By Wilkie Collins 
By George Meredith. 


Don’t buy any other till you see this Mow r. 


D 
always on hand, 


By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated, 


i 


25 CENTS BEACH, 
yuth’s Health-Book. 
A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black 
Moltke's Letters from Yussia, Tr'd by Grace Bigelow, 
David's I e Lad. By L. T. Meade 
Back, By Edward Everett Hale 
Shepherds All aud Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice 


““THE EACLE CLAW.” | My Lady's Money. 





W YORK, 
imported in appear 





Their stock of plain and ornamental Gold Band 


By Wilkie Collins, 
The best Trap in the World for catching | Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay 
Cc; me ANIMALS & GAME, Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
One bait will catch | Lord Clive By Lord Macaulay 


Pp 4 —— Fish. Frederic the Great, By Lord Macaulay. 


No. 1, for ordinary fishing, small game, &<. 5c. The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
1 \ No. 2, for large fish, mink, musk-r —" » Be 75K 


William Pitt. By Lord Macenulay. 


hk sent by mail. Send two 8-cent etamps — acai . 
UY > io tie, Gee 8-cex — Samuel J hneon. By Lord Macaulay. 
Tackle, Base Ball, and Sportin | John Hampden.—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macau ay. 





FISH & SIMPSON, Sir Wil $y Lord Macaulay. 

sy Lord Macaulay. 
By Lord Macau! ay 

Simon Newcomb 


Athens. By W. W. Capes. 


am Temple. 
Machiavelli.—Hor 





2 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
ace Walpole. 


The ABC of Finance. By 


In future we will save the rent 








Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Greek Literature. By E 
Latin Literature 
whom you will . a ‘ 
os, in every State and | Medieval Literatt 


If you wish to pur 






»,send for our Illus rete ' fa 
It gives full particulars, in gene Lawrence 


ene Lawrence. 


By Eugene Lawrence 





ng our Pi 


erature: Romance Period. E. Lawrence. 


The UNITED STATES PIANO CO., English History. Early England. 
Factory, 163 E Bleecker St., N.Y. N.Y. | English History. England a Continental Power. 











. — English History. Rise of the People. 
Imitation Gold Watches Eng tore 9 ra ane . rmation 
a, §. # 10, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains English History. Tudors aud the Reformatior 
to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe an English History. Struggle ag’st Absolate Monar¢ hy. 


Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Iilustrated Ciroular CoLLins Meta Watcu 
FACTORY, 335 Broad dway, New York. Box 3696 


3y Besant and Rice 
Tragedies. 
Comedies 


When the Ship Comes Home 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. 
EAFNESS and CATARRH,—A 


who had suffered for years from Deafness and 


Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. 





CE A selection of twenty-five t 


be sent by mail (in box), postage prepat 


lumes from the above 


Oo any one similarly afflicted 


MRS. M OLARA LEGGETT, Jersey Ci 


h Series will ,toany 











part of the United States, on receipt of Five I rs 
TUTTERING cured by Bates’ Appl ~ = Send ion The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
description to SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, N. Y. postage Sree. 
IRC’ *RS 
6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp Address HARPER & BROTHERS, ; 
Ag'ts Outfit, 10c. Lc. COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, FRANKLIN Sovars, New York. 








KINGSFORD’S 
SWEGO STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 


Is THE BEST AND MOST EC JONOMICAL IN 


(=a A TEN DOLLAR coh Tk for $2. 


THE WORLD 


we Ho] F555 


This engraving ts i mzrand 

being made from a photo- 

graph, is exactly like the 

Ker niver we send for $2 40 
t 












with 


= with 
cleaning 
tools 
Sree. 


THAT WILL NEVER LOAN ict 


A few weeks since we advertised the bankrupt stock of the 
Western Gun Works, consisting of nearly 0,000 XXX 
Tramp Terror revolvers. ‘These we have sold and have now 
secured the balance < o same stock from the aepete- 
turers on whose these revulvers were left by 
failure of the be a Gun Revol It Sw pee Inno 
eevolvers, al shotancdh d-en ved, 

h. ‘They are the handsomest and’ fiat pistols 
in the United States. We guarantee perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded, > warrant every revolver to be exactly 
like the above picture, the barrel is OCTAGON jin — end. RIFLE Dits entire 
length as nicely as a Colt Of Wesson’ the cy! ia TED, turns when ' 
the —— rulood. loads and cjects shells W! -~ -A aie The stock is Metallic cartr'ge 
rosewood, the metal is a// English steel (no cast tron), the workmanship the be t 
ever put into a pistol. They are heavily nickel-silver plated, and hand engraved SOE Everywhere. 

in the mostelegant manner as shown in cut. he fact that it costs $2 to ly engrave a revolver 
will show you what a bargain this is; they could not he made to-day for Ww Ay. /- - t whot ia needed 
by Expreseand Mail Clerks, Bankers an‘ Police, and for self-defence. WE WARR, ps THEM IN 
°s) i =* WAY, SHAPE, AND MANNER eractly as sepresented, and will send 
hich 2. with privilege of ous examination, if so desired, on receipt of $1. to guarantee charges. Jerant €2 
which Zs be ded neted from bil @ Will close out these revolvers for 33.50 a as stated above, or ¥! ‘ith ane _ 02.8 
ivory handle for £0, and DP . the cash accom panies the order will send FREE « box of long rane vide 
rtridges; we will not give the cartridges when it is ordered C.O0.D. Itcan besenthy mail for lie. extra without the cart riage. 
ak can selj this Tevoly er for $6.00 in your > town. and j itis worth more. The“ Boston Globe” says, “ Jt ischeap fe he we tf 
— twice the price.” ur Am. Farmer” (N.Y.) says, “* The standing of the old and reiiable firm of Turner & Ros pres 
ility of fraud, and the revolver oa 4 actually be cheap at @8.. We have one for our own use.” We refer fc rour re 
Tiabiity toany Boston editor, express company, end any gun house in the country. Send the money hy registered letter Of 
P. O. maney order, or you can send it by your express agent, expense prenoid, and his company will eall s at our ~~ - 
the revolverand deliver it to you. Orderatonce:say that you want the new Rob Roy, engraved revolv 
ing youand will return your money Uf the revolver differs in any respect from. our ¢ deseri tion. G. 
dealers in fire-arms, 93 ater S¢t., Boston, Ma (forme rly cz Parties ir ae vicinity of N 
ty can eee this revolver at tho editorial Cut thes out and preset 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


#10 and upward, 


The Traveling Magician. 





Price $15 
Illustrated Catalogues ma 
1 h or pp at 
w be d, by er 
10 cents t 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1185 Broedway, New York, 


Corner 27th Street 


Miss ROSE DURFEE, 


Studio Building, 51 West 10th Street, New York, 


AGENT TO STUDIOS, 


Also of American Soc lety of Painters in Water Colors, 
and National Academy of Design, in Exhibi- 
tions of 1877 and’78; and for Chicago 
Art Exposition of 1877. 

Miss Durfee will negotiate sales of pictures, at prices 
advantageous to buyers, under sanction of the under 
signed Artiste: Albert Bierstadt, Eastman Johnson, 
M. F. H. DeHaas, Jas. M. Hart, Jervis McEntee, Wm 
H. Beard, J. G. Brown, Sanford R. Gifford, Seymour 
J. Guy, Jas. D. Smillie, and others 

Orders for purchase of pictures are especially a0] 





ited. In executing such orders, Miss Durfee can have 
counsel of the best art judgment of New York 

Coroaeo Rererencee Jas H. Dole, Pres., W. M 
R. Fren h, 8 Sec’y, Chicago Ac cade my of De sig 





ME [EN, LOOK! 


FAVORITE 
Be Ifink’s, Press8$16 


see B3.50 to BZOO. 


BOYS 337 








Se ond 10c¢c, for 8S page 
book ! ryt ts, 4 
iMustrs Ww 





eal th @1 
GUBHA “ ¥ oo. 
Boston, Mass. 


DRY GOODS! 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO,, 


of Boston the Largest and Oldest Dry Goods 
Housein New England. Weare now offering our 
immense stock at retail, at prices lower than were 
ever quoted at wholesale before the War. Thes 
unparalleled bargains have crowded our im 
mense stores with customers from all parts of New 
England, and we desire every one in the Middle, 
Western and Southern States to take advantage 
of these the greatest bargains ever offered in 
America. Send at once for our new Catalogue, 
complete in every detail of description and price 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Mention this 7 per. 


Vol. L. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Bel " 
and Holland 

Vol. Il. Germany, At tria, Ital , and the East 

Vol. IIL. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norwa 


Sweden, and paul 


SH Kither of the Volumes sent by mail receipt of 
Three Dolla 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, ia E: 


French, German, and Italian Price, $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ELECTRO GOLD WATCHES. 


STEM WINDERS, 
HUNTING CASES, 
ANCHOR MOVEMENTS. 
Accurate, durable and guaranteed to stand any test for 
10 Years, only $15. Ladies’ and Gent's Key Winders, $1 
Over 1000 of these elegant Watches have bee n purchased 
— are giving the most COMPLETE SAT N 
by MONEY ORDER, POSTAGE STAMPS or the Ww at 
sent on receipt of $5, balance be 
examination before purchase 
T. C. MILLER & 60., 125 FULTON ’ STREET, NEW YORE. 
Magnificent Vest © hains, rolled gold, very elegant 
heavy and finest goods from $2 to 310. I 
Same quality from $3 to $12. 


ROTARY & LEVER PRESSES, 
Se - te Siete for ‘ bade to 
DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f’r, 
227 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


50 Eze ANT MIXED CAR DS, with name 






¢.0.D ati wetelinds 


ies’ Chains, 











Agent's outfit 10c. Sxavy Bros., Northford,Conr 
Selery. esmen wanted to sell our 

st veddling 

00: I renee i temploy 
Taco, 

2,4 ta & Rome inpau, O. 





LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 12c.; or 40 it 
case 18c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO.., "Bi stol,Conn, 


OR FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 2% 


“ styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co.,Naseau,N. Y 
DF "] per day at home. Samples w« ore e¢ 
Ss) to $20) Address Stinson & Co., Portland, M« 


GOL Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Co-tly 
outfit free. Address Teve & ( Augusta, Me 


3 AMON _ AGENTS W ANTED 36 best 
selling es in the work mir ’ 
Sree pF sactey at ‘Dett LM 

$y PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTEeR & Co., Chicago. 


TRI Novelties, Notions. [lustratedCatalogu 
434 to Aventa } Bost 


Boston Novelty Co ; 
ayear. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness strictly jegitimate.Particulars free 
Address J.WortH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

S66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
DVD free Address H. Hauierr & Co., Portland, Me 


95 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10 
e) postpaid. GEO. 1 REED & CO., Nassau, N. ¥ 











HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 


HARPERS 
A Complete Course in 


Physical and Political Geography in Two Books, 


Ma i Intr t Eacha 


Harper’s Introductory Geography - - $0 70 $0 45 $0 37 
*« School ” 1 46 94 75 


THE HOOL-ROOM TEST APPLIED TO HARPE!I GEOGRAPHI! 
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and fifth ud I N 
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Fourteen Weeks ef 1 ( uy I 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Squa N« ¥ x 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


THE WH T RY FAC 


HILL'S RHETORIC ; 





DE mi f RHETORIC 
j 
THE CH AND T e Ff f ¥ 
HISTORY OF THE &€ f if f ; 
| ‘ 
I 
, 
} 
ST Et f MH ME 
A PRIMER OF ENC HI Nh 
I 
| 
/ 
j v j 
HARPER’SG DE TO EUs PE AND THE EAST 
Hi I 
| 
| j 
| 
i 
| 
| 
CONSTA . 5 
POP > AST * 





THE NEW NOVELS 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS S N.Y 
SLESHENG 195 anon ool a 


15 Mixed Cards, 








HARPER'S 








veers a 


ANOTHER FINANCIAL BILL. 


JAMES W. BELL, 
ARTIST TAILOR, 
FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Thewiare att 


OF THE LATE 
STARR & MARCUS, 


Dramonps end other 
tich Gold Jewelry, 
Mantel Ornaments. 

Mr. Starr also conducts by special ar- 
rangement the New York retail business 
of the GORHAM MANUFACTURING 


172 


FIRM OF 


Precious Stone s, 
Bronzes, Clocks, and 


CO., SILVERSMITHS, and offers a rich 

and extensive stock of articles in Solid 

Silver made especially for his trade. 
No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 


Extending through to 1126 Broadway, 
BETWEEN 25TH AND 26TH STS. 


THE “WHITSON” 


REFRIGERATOR. 


Great saving of ICE, intense COLD, dry atmosphere. 


JACOB LORILLARD, Mfr., 
826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 
Send for Illustrate d Cc atalogue.— 


SPORTING GOODS. | 


The largest stock in the 
world. We will issue on 
or about April Ist the 
most complete Catalogue 
of these goods ever pub- 
lished. 1d0 pages, 500 iiine- 
trations. By mail, post- 
-~ 1c. Address PECK 

& SNYDER, Manufactar- 
ers, 124 Nassau St., N.¥. 


EXTERMINATION 


of the BOGUS PIANO & ORG. 





| OUR IM NSE CK of anos and 
Orzans at FA TORY PRICES DURING, thi 
M H. Send for let, Oatatonues- HO 
WATERS & SONS, 40 East | 4th St., N. Y. 
00K AG EN’ CS WANTED. Apply to 
HARP ie & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. 





PROSPECT HOUSE, Nyack- 


, will be 
ilthiest loc ution within thir 


opene 
a, good drives, boatin 
TT. J. PORT 


Miessrs. . 


OYA 








ed May 15th for the season of 1878, 
rty miles of New York, and 





-the-Hudson, 





This summer resort, 350 feet 


as accessible as any. Ex- 


ERWOO Nyack, 
AERWOOD & ‘Oa 7638 ‘Broadway. 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pur "e. 


The standard international Powder. Exclusively 
at d Brazil, and used by 


free from apy substance of a deleterious nature. 


ul »pted in 
i the best families throughout the Units 
It stood the strongest tests made by the Chemist to 


Sold in the 


» Royal households of England, Germany, 
Be ot Sta ates and West Indies. 
*r Majesty the Qx neen of England, and pronounced 
United States by all grocers. . 
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A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 
wer Craigs Kidney Cure 


TESTIMONY OF AN EMINENT DIVIN DIVINE AT EAST ORANGE, WN, J, 


East ORANGE, N, J., 

Some three months ago I found myself suffering 
with Bright's Disease I had considerable dropsy, 
pertic ularly about the ankles, slight pains about the 
idneys, a derangement of digestion, great dryness of 
the skin, and at times much thirst, and, of course, a 
gradual failing of strength. This was about my condi 


Oct. 8, 1877. 


| proved ; 


| taken cold, 


tion when I 
CURE, 
week, 


commenced using the K 
I took six table-spoonfuls every At ay 
when I found all my symptoms much im 
and at the end of two weeks it was diffic ult 
to detect any trace of albumen. Hi; ving imprudently 
I had a slight relapse two weeks ago, 
when I began again using the me ie ine, and am now 
as well as ever. D. W. BARTINE, D. D. 


REMARKABLE CURE OF PRESIDENT JOHN L. ROPER, OF THE 
NORFOLK AND OURAY MINING COMPANY, 


NORFOLK, Va., 

It affords me great pleasure to assure you that I 

have been greatly benefited by the KIDNEY 

CURE. I used two bottles, one received direct from 

your office and the other through a druggist. I have 

In addition to the above, many hundreds have 
furnished on application at our office. 


March 28, 1878 


likewise 


not used any for more than a month (or anything else) 
and | am not suffering in the least; indeed I feel 
entirely cured, I am of the opinion that your 
remedy will prove a great blessing to those suffe ering 
from kidney diseases. Joun L. Rorer. 


been benefited, the names of whom can be 


—» ccc o - 
Craig’s Kidney Cure has been thoroughly tested in the treatment of all Kidney diseases, and in every 
case the results have been most beneficial; and where no c om plication existed with the other organs of the 


body, a speedy and absolute cure has been effected. 
ately, as it is the ONLY RELIARLE BEMEDY for Bright's Disease, Diabetes, Dropsy, 
Gravel in the Kidneys and Bladder, Pains in the Back, and all Kidney Diseases. 


Improvement will be noticed almost immedi- 
Stone and 


PRICE, $2 PER PINT BOTTLE. 


PREPARED BY CRAIG’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 42 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


ag SEND FOR 





DEGRAAF 


Nos, 47 and 49 West 14th St., 


, PAMP HLE T. 





& TAY LOR, 


=e Manufacturers of Queen Anne and Eastlake Parlor, Library, 
Po Dining-Room, Office, and Chamber Furniture, Pier and 
Mantel Glasses, Cornices, Bedding, &&. We also have 

the exclusive right of N. Y. State to manufacture the 


Centennial 





Pat. Dee, 15th, 1874. 


ECONOMIC PORTABLE , 
ites gee Nos, 
WASHSTAND. 





ante 


CORPULENOCE. 





ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. 
upon the food in the Stomach, preventing its being 
converted into fat, faken in ace ne ony with di- 
rections, it will yetues a fat person from two to five 
unds per week. 
"7 *¢ orp nce is not only a disease ftself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. 
Sold by druggists, or sent, by express, upon re- 
Ceipt of $1.0. Quarter-dozen $4.00. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 


Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ 


Geen 


STEEL PE 
SOLD BY ALL ee 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


It acts 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dichionary.y |: 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures, 
8 Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
&c.,from the Greek,the Latir the Mod- 
ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By meil, 
when not otherwise obtainable, on receipt of $1.00, 
For sale by dealers generally. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
Prusiisurrs Weustrrn’s Souoor DicrroONnanirs 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


TO IRONMASTERS., 
Wanted, a Situation as Superintendent of a Blast 
Furnace, Anthracite or Coke, by a thoroughly prac- 
tical man of 17 years’ experience in every department 
of the business. Has located, planned, and erected 
Furnaces of the largest class. Can furnish working 
drawings and estimates ia advance of 














any repair or 


improvements. Has had large ¢ xp rience in Blowing 
In and handling. Satisfactory references. 
Address IRON, 


Cane American Inon anp Sreret 
2065 South Fourth St., 


ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia. 


Parlor ¢ 


CABI 





‘abinet Bedstead, the Best, Cheapest, 


and Most Useful Piece of Furniture manufactured. 


47 and 


49 West Lith St., 
NEAR 6TH AVENUE. 


TABLEWARE 


AND 

To al T 7 ‘ + ‘ 
HOUSEFURNISHING 

'OMPLETE 

4 

CON ce 
French China and Limoge Combination Breakfast, 
Dinner, and Tea Sets, from $14 00; Chamber Sets, from 
$3 45; Fine Engraved Goblets, $1 25 doz. : Ivory Han- 
dled Table Knives, from $6 00 doz. Cooking Utensils, 
Silver-plated Ware, and everything for your ) See and 


Table equally low. Goods carefully boxed and shipped 
to all parts daily. 50- page I Price-List free by Mail. 


E, D, BASSFORD, 


1, 2, 3, 12, 18, 15, 16, and 17 


Cooper institute, New York City. 









\v Two New Ss Just Out. 

Le Send for Price 

eee gy FALo: 
EEE é 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. ¥. Rich Por- 


celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens. 


FISHERME 
TWINES AND NETTING. 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
$2 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 








Liquid Paints, Roofing, Sieam nape 
and Boiler c overings, Steam Pac king 
Sheathing, Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coating 
Cements, &c. ‘Sena for Samples, Llustrated Calta. 
logues, Price-Lists, &c. 


H.W. JOHNS WEG CO., 


87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


NET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


sure to send for our LATEST Catatocre and 
Cincenans wi th NEW STYLFs, REDUCED Priors, and 
much information. Sent Fre. MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


SCIENTIST Amateurs’ Monthly 
Tools, Experiments, 
Box 4875, New York. 


OUNG 


Journal, 50 cents a year. 
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, Md. : THE fer YILDEN STATE } pistols, bowie-knives, abundant fi ate, que r wines r por st : 
State. | high prices—full of discomforts, and abour t at 
Just as a prophet is without honor in his own | dangers to the peaceful traveller.” If tl for t 
country, so are the sights and scenes of his na- | impression that obtains, certainly no grea para Ba 
> tive land without attraction to the American trav- | lusion was ever harbored by an intelligent 1 ‘ 
. eller, if we may judge from the persistency with | for if there be a part of the world wher: 
f which he turns his back upon his own continent | made easy and luxurious, and travelling becomes | t San B ard ‘ 
Pipe to seek recreation and pleasure on the other side | a pleasure, it is in the vicinity of the Golden Gat t ru San Luis R I 
ing, of the ocean. Not even the opening of the Pa Not only is the scenery grand and imposing, at that the « t 
‘Cle. cific Railroad, and the glowing accounts of the | the climate healthful and exhilarating . 4 ; 5 eateen aft tha Th 
—_ few adventurous tourists who have pronounced | weather is so uniform and delightful that not ( ‘ ed the Califor I 
the wonders of our great West equal to those of | single day need be lost. The jourt f New ns. t were taug 
D.. foreign shores, have served to arrest the tide of | York to San Francisco, which costs no 1 t : t pr al f 
i. W. trave: that annually flows in the direction of the | a steamer fare to London, and is shorter than tl ft 
Old World: yet if the members of ow Eastern vovage across the Atlant s in itself t | 
. - communities who are about to start upon a enjoyable and inst I t is | ~ I : 
AN lengthened tour during the pleasant weeks of cisco is one of the pleasantest { 
» and the approaching summer vacations could be in throughout the whole intrv tl 3 : : . 
, and duced to think so, there are many points of in- | the inns clean, the food abund 
MLIN terest upon our Western coast, and particularly | and the charges moderat As fors 
within the limits of the State of California, which | ifornia, it may be r 1 
nth! might successfully rival the ¢ as a place w 
rents I | healed, and wh 
York ‘ California avs one of our most popular lightful tha i l 
authors, “is to most Eastern people still a land resort for inval 
of big beets and pumpkins, of rough miners, of It was Southern Califor 
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sastrous t in that per ess youl co 

I Jack e than imprudent 

xtrava wl i d him on the thorny 
y hedge She does what she 

‘ t epa ve damage in either case; and 
nh es have be told, sh« 

«ck, and diverts the troubk 


cant head not unfrequently to her 














I ier ideal, but not always auntie 
things Sometimes, indeed, she 
ff st 1 martinet, ever on the side of stern 
Ww re _and whose severity 
3 by the more liberal ten 
stine rhe noise estless 
< ature e naught s to het 
I i md thou ssness 
w examples of youthful 
be en 1 anyhow Some 
y an upper servant in the house, 
1) y ard, and works sullenly for 
g land shelter he and the broth 
‘ \ el, and she foments every small and 
unt so between them till it becomes a 
‘ i: he goes on the other 
es” her sister’s husband till she 
< that he mistook his way when he 
und left the other, and that if he 
1 Ma ur ef J go free, the 
fe v | have been better managed 
I ex] nent this of the sup 


1e auntie who is to have 
! other’s reward, het 


vy: and it does 





vavs succeed When it does, it is an a 
ch nothing can be better o 
ha When it does not, our auntie is just a 
ck of her sister and a thorn 

rT yrotl to the 
P i P s a rod in perpetual pickle, and one 


isin softens or wears out 





brother-in-law, whil 


t off that side of the picture, 
rn to that where auntie is 
1 the best nurse, in childhood the 


ist OK tu 


ther, in youth the untiring companion, 
ne the dear friend and sympathizing 
now of pains and now of pleasures ; 
ghtening the already lustrous hope, to 


y soothing the biting disappointment; al 
ways and at all times auntie, dear, good, kind 
, second mother,” as the children say 


y pat her nice kind face and add, “ Dear 
rling you are, and what should 





DUNDREARY ON 
lO CHURCH, 
‘My lord, will yo 


go when the church bell wings; 


GOING 


1 go to church to-day ? 























I—I like a church an’ steeple an’ that; 
I y are vewy wespectable things. 
In W 1 must do as the Womans do- 
That is, not Wome, but New York, you know— 
So sd society goes to church, 
rh-then a fellah, of courth, must go.” 
“Ww ‘ ime your new dress suit ?” 
Yes 4 el pworess, 
Pw s t to t-the persons concerned ; 
l-it's t ilar thing, is f-full dweas. 
Bes s, th s no need to disawwange things, 
O has neith t-to dance nor t-to walk, 
Ar Ss! expected to speak 
I ) feliah there to talk. 
St. D is wath always a thtylish church, 
} th-t pweacher knows just what to say 
»] f hion and wealth, 
Vv . vewy pleasant that way 
M s st my sentiments.” 
I-I'm glad we a : 
) 1 kuow that I know—in fact, 
I pleasant to me. 
M } " to go to chur 
n t t weas 
b vim 
‘ hat} 
i s know 
SI 
What we hureh ? 
D f al 
\ PUMPKIN SHELL. 
1 l al her throat 
tl intasy 1 of flaunt 
fforent < n and f 





\ i 
In 
tt ! 
! ] 
‘ t tl 
plexir | 
" AI ‘ al 
i mockery from her fellow-clerk 
On the morning that Peter Robinson went into 


the store to buy a pair of gloves Patty 
there, as usual, behind the counter, and toan outsid 
observer she was her plump, round, soncy, appl 

cheeked little self; but if her aunt Martha over 
across the seas could have seen her, she’d have 
scanned her with a critical eye, then immediately 
whisked her off to bed, and made many a posset 
for her within the hour; for the poor girl’s eyes 
were somewhat glassy in their brightness, the col- 
or in her cheeks had deepened to a flame, and 
constantly she drew her hot lips within her white 
teeth to moisten them, so parched were they and 
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Irv Peter Robinson knew there was a pretty 

1 waiting on him, with a trip of the dear old 
accent that 

warmed his heart But he was not a man to 


mother-tongue in het somehow 


give way to any such beguiling, else had he long 
In New York 
shop-girls, and 


ago fallen a victim to its snares 
plenty of pretty 
accents of any kind were to be had for 
, Robinson was a Scotsman 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, 
with much of conceit and bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness in his composition, but a splendid fel- 
low in the main. He had mapped out his life 
when he was searce out of his kilted skirts, and 
determined to get over to America, not with the 
idea that he could pick up gold in her streets, or 
delve it out ot her bowels, but that he could per- 
haps gather it together by hard-fisted toil and 
then he would spend it in 
the place where he was born and reared, which 
was, to Peter’s mind, a rare place to live and die 
in—particularly the latter. Every time he got 
out of the way of a line of carriages that rattled 
lown to the ferry in a terrible hurry, because the 
cemetery was so far away, and folks wanted to 
be home before dark, Peter thought of the low 
ivy-covered kirk, only a stone’s-throw from his 
father’s door, and of how much to be envied were 
they who could be carried thither upon the shoul 
ders of men who had a bit of time to spare In 
the mean while Peter was hard to be suited in the 
way of gloves, because he wanted so much for his 
money, and it seemed to him there was a fault in 
tl 


city there were 


shrewd contrivance ; 


e snowing up of the goods. 

‘Poof, woman!” he said, testily; “don’t be 
showing me your shoddy wares. What I want 
is a stout bit of wool to suit this beastly climate, 
where cne is first roasting and then freezing.” 

“That's true, Sir,” said poor Patty. “I’m all 
in a shiver now, and a minute ago I was burn 
ing up . 

“You're not well, young woman,” said Peter, 
looking at her gravely, and lowering his voice to 

“You'd better get home and to 
Never mind the gloves. I'll take 
this pair I have in my hand, and let them be the 
last goods you sell to-day, won't you ?” 

“It must be near noon,” said Patty, the tears 
starting to her eyes, as they always did at the 
touch ef tenderness. ‘“There’s a place down be- 
low here where I can get a cup of tea. I don’t 
like to risk my place by leaving it in the middle 
of the day.” 

“ Better risk that than something more pre 
said Peter, suddenly feeling a greater in 
terest in the health of this strange young woman 
than that of any one he knew. 

He went out of the store with the gloves in 
his hand, and walked rapidly in the direction of 
one of the ferries, but had gone but a block or 
two when, upon a sign at the door of a bakery, 
he read that coffee and tea could be had within 
for five cents a cup. He went in and sat down 
at one of the marble tables, calling for some tea, 
as he went along, not at all cheated into the idea 
it was a thing he would have done upon any oth- 


er occasion. 


a gentler tone 
bed at once 


cious,” 


He looked upon confectioneries and 
cakes of all kinds as concoctions of the afrite of 
indigestion; a marble table was an abomination 
to his sight and touch, sending as it did a cold 
glare to his eye and a chill to his stomach, and 
tea he never tasted when he could get a glass of 
beer; but this must be the place where that lit 
tle woman had said she could get a cup of tea, 
and Peter could not put aside for the life of him 
this sudden but absorbing interest in that little 
woman's health. Sure enough, in she came, with 
a faltering step and so strangely bewildered a 
manner that a patron of the establishment at the 
same table with Peter blinked knowingly at one 
of the waiters, and whispered something which 
the servitor indignantly denied. 

Nothing of the kind, Sir,” he said 
never takes a drop, Sir; she’s an honest young 
woman, but hasn’t been well of late.” 

Peter felt an inclination to reach out his arm 
and knock the slanderer to the floor; but at that 
moment somebody else fell on the floor, and Pe- 
ter was soon le aning over her, loos¢ ning her bon 
net strings, bathing her forehead with water, and 
fanning her with a newspaper he had pulled from 
his Pp cket 

As there seemed to be considerable difficulty in 


* She 


restoring her to consciousness, the now penite nt 
slanderer ran off for a doctor, and when the doc- 
tor ordered her to be taken home at once and 
put to bed or he would not answer for the con- 
sequences, he ran off, at Peter’s suggestion, for a 
The carriage being ready, but the young 
girl sti:l unconscious, nobody knowing where she 
lived, and re ter unwilling to leave he r, this expl 
ator ran off to the store where Patty was employ 
ed, and tried to find out her name and address 


carriage 





obliging girl, and that she lived some- 
where in Blank Street, just at what number they 
couldn’t tell. 
and people in Blank Street—it was densely pop- 
ulated—and the young man went back from his 
abortive errand to the bakery, where they await 
ed him in great impatience. f 

“She'll have to be taken to the hospital,” said 
the doctor. 

But Peter said, “ No,” and lifting her into the 
carriage, he gave the driver his address ; then he 
wrote it upon a plain card for the doctor and for 
the young man who had at first been so obnox- 
ious to him, 

‘My name is Shangles,” 


There were a good many houses 


said this young man 
“If I can be of any service, please let me know. 
I'll look through Blank Street again.” 

“It’s hardly necessary,” said Peter, for it was 
plain to be seen this poor young creature was 
upon the verge of some dangerous fever, and not 
in a condition to be hustled about from one place 
to another. Peter knew he could count upon the 
motherly heart of his landlady, who was a coun- 
try-woman of his own, aud in whose house he had 
lodged since he had been in America, and any- 
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way Peter’s heart was 
woman’s welfare and comfort He was always. in 
earnest in any thing he undertook, and Peter was 
never so much in earnest in his life as. in this 
sudden interest in the fate of poor Patty Burt 

The landlady’s heart melted to her at once 

‘T'll do what 1 can for you, Mr. Robinson,” 
said ood Mrs M'‘Glosky i. but let us hope its not 
an infectious fever that 'll drive all the folks from 
the house.” 

The better to insure quiet and a place apart, 
they put Patty into one of the garret rooms ; but 
it was as comfortable in its way as any in the 
house, and had a cozy home look, with its dimity 
curtains and patchwork quilt, and a picture of 
Prince Charlie on one of the slanting walls. 

The doctor declared the fever free from infee- 
tion, but none the less dangerous on that account, 
so that the boarders could give full vent to their 
pity and concern without a qualm for their own 
safety. Mrs. M‘Glosky was a master-hand at beef 
tea, broths and gruels of various kinds, and had 
a magical knack in shaking up pillows, and was 
the more liberal with her own time and toil as 
these were her sole expenditure in Patty’s behalf 
The hard cash came from Peter's por ket so read 
ily and plentifully that when Patty was getting 
better, and Mrs. M*Glosky found heart to smile, 
her comely face took many a wrinkle of merri- 
ment, and she shook her head knowingly over 
this sudden recklessness of generosity upon the 
part of the heretofore canny and prudent Scot 

In truth, Patty’s sickness made a big hole in 
Peter’s hoard ; but he found one treasure increase 
as another depleted, and never having known the 
nature of true happiness, he held it now far above 
gold, the charm of novelty being added to all othe1 
ecstasy. Upon one day his head was in the clouds, 
and it seemed to him that he was walking upon 
air. He could scarcely keep the tears from well 
ing up into his eyes, like those of the foolish child 
he had left yonder, sitting up for the first time 
in a stuffed chair of Mrs. M‘Glosky’s. They had 
said she was all dressed now, and he could go up 
and he went up the stairs, his heart 
getting higher and higher into his throat with 
every step, till at last, when he reached her open 
door, and she held out her thin little hands, and 
faltered out some words that were quite inaudible 
the speech he had counted upon forsook him 
his heart choked it, and he could only stand ther 
and look at her, and then go forward and kneel 
by her side, and hold her two little hands close 
in his own, 


“Oh, my best benefactor !” 
Ps 


and see her; 


faltered Patty— 
“my savior 

“Tut! tut!” said Peter; “there’s but the one 
Saviour—He that raised the daughter of Jairus.” 
And then Peter could get no further 

For months he had seen her pretty head only 
upon the pillow, with its shorn silken locks all 
tangled about her fevered face, and the folks 
about the house had said she’d never live to see 
the spring, and here she was up and dressed and 
out of danger before the first tender buds had 
fully sprouted on the sumac-tree at the window 
Peter had been reared a Calvinist, but religion 
had never before held that sweet savor of grati 
tude to him. How he thanked God for the sweet 
ness of her voice, as she went on to tell him all 
about it! The quality and quantity of a voice 
were more to Peter than to most folks, he having 
been cursed or blessed, as the case might be, with 
a hankering after music from his infancy, and sel- 
dom had he heard even upon the musical stage 
(his one extravagance) so sweet a cadence. She 
told him of her home in dear old Surrey, where 
she had been reared by her mother’s sister, who 
kept a long low red-roofed hostelry there, and 
how the days went by as like one another as two 
peas in a pod, until a fine lady came travelling 
by, and took a notion that Patty would make a 
nice companion for her, and tempted her off from 
one place to another, till they reached America, 
where a change of fortune for the fine lady threw 
Patty upon her own resources, and after a time 
she fell into a clerkship in the big store where 
Peter found her a prey to helplessness and fever 

* And had it not been for you,” said poor Pat 
ty, in conclusion, “I should have been carried off 
to a hospital, there to die and be buried among 
the paupers — and he re he I head drooped, and 
finally it rested upon Peter’s shoulder; and what 
words he said he never could remember. But 
what was the dross of gold, or plans for the fu 
ture, compared to this he had foun 





treasure 


He went out from her presence with his head in - 


the clouds, and meeting Shangles (who had, by 
the-way, been very solicitous aljout Patty’s wel 
fare all along), he began to hold forth to him in 
a most incoherent and surprising manner, till at 
last Shangles asked if he might go in and see her, 











upon which Peter looked rather amazed Petet 
demurred, but Shangles insi l 
“The fact is,” s Shangles—“I may as well 





tell you, Robinson” (for they had grown quite 
intimate during Patty’s sickness)—“ that I don’t 
know what serious consequences may come of 
our little adventure with Miss Burr. I’ve never 
from my mind 
and memory, and your touching details of her 
during her sickness have won my heart. I be 
lieve I shall be tempted to marry her if this sort 
of thing goes on ed 

Peter stood still and looked at him from head 
to foot, a gathering expression of scorn upon his 
face 

You're a greater fool than I took vou to be 
Shangles,” he said 

“If I love a woman” said Shangles, gettin 
very red, “I don’t care any thing about her ec 
dition in life; no obstacle of that kind has any 
weight with me.” 

“Suppose it’s a more formidable obstacl 
said Peter ; “ suppose somebody else loves her 
you blockhead, and is going to marry her him 
self ?” 

“Oh, that, indeed!” said Shangles, sulkilvy 
“Why in thunder didn’t you say so before ?” 


been able to get her sweet face 


set upon the poor young * 
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Peter didn’t tell him that he had only lately 
made up his mind to the audacity; but he imm« 
diately took Mrs. M‘Glosky into his confidence: 
and they patched up the matter between them. 
Peter’s natural prudence and forethought finding 
sole vent in his dolefully singing 

* Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Had a wife, and couldn't keep her. 
To which he shortly added a more 
frain ; 


cheerful re 


“He put her in a pumpkin shell, 

And there he kept her very well.” 
So, one day, when Patty was well enough to go 
out and hunt up her old boarding-place, where 
they hailed her as a resurrected ghost, she found 
in the old hiding-place her bank-book as good as 
new, and as good luck would have it, the bank 
hada’t even broken during her sickness, but the 
big door opened to her touch, in she went, drew 
ont her money, and though it was a small sum 
for a wedding trousseau, according to popular 
opinion, it more than sufficed for Patty, who 
hated to be beholden to Peter for even this ne- 
cessity 

They had quite a wedding, after all, for the 
boarders each and all took a personal interest in 
the affair, and Shangles, who was Peter’s best 
man, never took his eyes off the beautiful blush 
ing Patty. Mrs. M‘Glosky gave them a room on 
the lower floor, but Patty brought with her the 
picture of Prince Charlie, which she declared 
was as good as a photograph of Peter, it was so 
like him. Nobody else could see the slightest 
ussim#ation in the stumpy and irregular features 
of Peter to those of the young Pretender, but 
Patty stuck to her opinion. Every thing went 
merry as a marriage bell, and as the months went 
by the only thing wanting to Patty’s full felicity 
was a little home of her own. Boarding was all 
very nice in its way, and Mrs. M‘Glosky was like 
a mother to her, but the time was approaching 
when Patty coveted seclusion, and shrank from 
the presence of strangers. Besides, there was so 
little for her hands to do ; sometimes they lay fold 
ed in her lap for hours together, and this she 
thought was a sin, when poor Peter’s every min- 
ute was filled with toil. It seemed so strangely 
out of place to Patty to have her food not only 
prepared for her, but almost put into her mouth, 
ind some one at her back to pull away her chair 

“ If one were a cripple, Peter,” she said, “ one 
couldn’t be more helpless.” 

Peter said it was foo bad; that he wished he 
could go to housekeeping, but money was so hard 
to get; and then he woald draw down his mouth 
dolefully, and sing: 

* Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
Had a wife, and couldn’t keep her.” 
Patty would be remorseful, and promise never to 
speak of housekeeping again, until Mrs. M‘Glos- 
ky would tell her what a bad way it was for a 
young wife to begin, and then Mrs. M‘Glosky would 
sing in a wheezy voice: 
“She wadna bake and she wadna brew, 
For the spoiling o’ her comely hue ; 
She wadna wash and she wadna wring, 
For the spoiling o’ her gowden ring.” 
Poor Patty’s eyes would fill with tears and her lips 
tremble, and she would declare to Mrs. M‘Glosky 
that she’d be only too glad to do all her own work 
if Peter could afford to go to housekeeping ; and 
Mrs. M‘Glosky would relent, and tell ier there 
was a good time coming. 

The golden days of Indian summer went by, 
sharp autumn winds whistled through the branch- 
es of the sumac-tree, and Christmas was at hand 
One frosty night Peter came home early, and aft- 
er supper proposed a little walk, The boarders 
all seemed preparing for some little jollity of thei: 
own, and the parlors were deserted, Patty had 
been a little down-hearted all day, and was glad 
enough to put on her rose-colored hood and warm 
cloak, and, leaning upon Peter’s stalwart arm, go 
out into the keen brisk air. They had only gone 
a block or two when Peter stopped before a two 
story brick house, and proposed that they should 
go in and make a call 

“Oh, Peter!” begged Patty, “1 don’t want to 
see any strangers.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Peter. “They’re plain folks 
like ourselves, and have just gone to housekeep 
ing upon the second floor bere. I'd like you to 
see their rooms.” 

Patty obeyed reluctantly ; and when she found 
the rooms furnished just as she’d told Peter time 
and again she’d like to have her own—plainly, 
but oh! so comfortably, with gay chintz covering 
on the parlor furniture, pretty pictures upon the 
walls, curtains of Turkey red, and a glowing fire 
; and when they went through to the 
kitchen every thing was so complete, with hot and 
cold water at the housekeepe rs hand, and copper 
saucepans by the half dozen that Patty could see 
her pretty face in, decanters and glasses upon the 
table, and the kettle boiling away upon the shin 
ing range, Patty’s heart was filled with envy 

Where is this happy creature ?” she said, for 
nobody came to welcome them 

“Come over here,” said Peter, pulling Patty to 
the mantel. “ Here she is.’ And Patty saw her 
own face in the looking-glass. Over it, in a gor 
geous frame, was this inscription in illuminated 
letters, “ A Pumpkin Sheil.” And all at once Pe- 
ter began to sing, in his finest barytone 

“ Peter, Peter, pampkin-eater, 
Had a wife, and couldn’t keep her.’ 
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Then, outside in the corridor, a mad, merry choru 
took up the refrain 











“He put her in a p s 

And there he kept her very l. 
And all the boarders, headed Mrs. M‘Glosk 
herself, with the pict of P Charlie ix 
hand, « ind »*kK possession ol 
the sec ma | i 
lrank it, too, and danced and sang cl 
round the corner rang out th 
Then they left Patty in her little home, 
and Peter live to this day, the happies 
that quarter of the univers¢ 
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